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CHAPTER XI. 
THE NEW MAMMA. 


Mr. WYNDHAM’S placid, composed, wealth-endowed life had 
been a very happy one. Up to the time of his knowing Helen 
Collette, he had never known what it was to have an ungratified 
desire. It must be understood that all his desires were innocent 
and honourable. He was not a good man in spite of tempta- 
tion. He was good because he had never been assailed by 
temptation in any evil form. When he felt his strong friend- 
ship for the beautiful widow was merging into love for her, he 
had taken himself to task severely, calling himself “an old fool, 
who deserved to suffer every pang that unrequited love can 
inflict, because of his folly.” But when, against his sober judg- 
ment, he had asked for and obtained the desire of his heart, 
then, indeed, did he feel that Fate had made him her favourite, 
and bestowed her choicest favours upon him. Life was very 
sweet to the true, trustful old man as he went back to Redhill 
that day, with the proud knowledge in his heart that the star of 
his existence had given her sweet, womanly word that henceforth 
she would strive for him alone. 

His sister Dorothy was waiting for him under the verandah 
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when he drove up to the house, and before either of them could 
speak, their eyes met, and they told and understood the whole 
story. 

“It has been the wish of my life to see you happy with a wife, 
Ralph ; I see I am to have that wish gratified,’ she said, as he 
stepped down by her side, tucked his hand under her arm, and 
led her into the house. 

“ My dear sister, I am too blessed, too happy—— 

He almost sobbed the words out, and she patted his hand 
soothingly, as she had often done in their youth, when he had 
come to her with some brief, boyish sorrow. 

“T felt so sure that it would turn out as I prayed it might, 
that I have been to look at a house in Reigate, to which I shall 
retire when you bring your bride home, dear Ralph.” 

“You will live with us, surely? Helen will wish it.” 

“No, no; the picture will be a prettier one without me; but I 
shall see you both every day, I feel sure of that. Was she 
pleased with my ring ?” 

“More than pleased, and she expressed what she felt so 
sweetly. Dorothy, God is more than good to me in giving me 
such a woman as Helen A 

“Don’t undervalue yourself, Ralph. I appreciate our dear 
Helen as fully as you do, but she gains much in gaining you, 
and she is so noble that she will admit it, and take pride in it.” 

“You must go up and see her to-morrow; we will get up 
early, and take her out for a drive in the country. When I left 
her just now, she was going to a house of mourning, I fear. 
Miss Herries came for her, as they were in distress about a 
sudden illness with which Lord Roydmore was seized. It was 
very sweet to me to see the way in which that girl turned to my 
Helen in her trouble. It was very hard to have to part with her 
the minute after she had given herself to me, but Helen is not 
the woman to let pleasure interfere with duty for a single 
moment, and she felt it her duty to go and comfort her suffering 
friends.” 

“ Are they such friends? I was not aware of that, Ralph. 
Have you ever met Lord Roydmore, or any of his family, at 
Helen’s house ?” 

“Unfortunately, no; I have always just missed him, for which 
I have been very sorry, as Helen has almost a filial affection for 
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the poor, hypochondriacal gentleman, whom she knew many 
years ago, when she was a mere child. She is evidently fond of 
the daughter, the Honourable Jane. A beautiful girl Jane 
Herries is, by the way, really a beautiful girl. I think Helen 
would like to make up a match between that handsome soldier 
fellow, Captain Stafford, and Miss Herries.” 

“Is any time fixed for your wedding, Ralph?” 

He blushed like a boy.as he answered : 

“ Nothing is settled excepting the great fact that she is to be 
my wife. What I shall propose to-morrow is that we marry in 
about a month—that will give her time to get her trousseau, you 
know—and go abroad while this house is being put in order and 
refurnished.” 


“ Refurnished ? ” 

“Certainly; to a great extent, that iss The drawing and 
dining-rooms, and her own apartments must be furnished accord- 
ing to her taste entirely.” 

“Then the refurnishing shall be my wedding present to Helen,” 
the generous old sister said heartily. “I feel I can’t do enough 
for the woman who has brought such joy, such pure, noble joy 


into your life, Ralph.” 
* * * * * * . 


They were off to town betimes the next day, laden with the 
choicest fruits from hot-houses and vineries, and the rarest 
flowers from the conservatories. The arrangement the head 
gardener had made of a huge group of the palest yellow roses 
—so pale that they seemed half-fainting with delight at their 
own sweetness—did not please Mr. Wyndham’s taste this day. 

“That high-handled basket is all very well for ordinary 
occasions,” he said to Dorothy, tenderly poking his fat old finger, 
which was trembling with happiness, in among the flowers. 
“We must stop at Storr & Mortimer’s, where I am having her 
ring made, and get a silver bowl to hold the roses. I heard Helen 
say once that a silver bowl was the only worthy receptacle for 
yellow roses of this tint.” 

So the silver bowl, big enough for an infant’s bath, was got, 
and the roses were transferred into it from the graceful, despised 
basket. Then the old brother and sister, who still took a childish 
delight in lavishing rich gifts upon those they loved, went on ina 
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flutter of happy expectation to the home of the well-appreciatcd 
betrothed. 

There was a sense of quiet, almost an air of chill, about the 
interior, when, the door being opened at length by a servant, who 
looked aggrievedly unprepared for such early callers, they stepped 
into the Hall. Helen was not a quiet woman, as a rule. Her 
clear, cheery voice was generally heard ringing out some order 
or direction when she knew whose was the ring that signalled 
a visitor. Surely she must have known this morning that none 
other than her affanced husband would have invaded her thus 
early? A sudden, stabbing suspicion that she “was ill” shot 
through Mr. Wyndham’s heart. He could hardly frame his 
question for sheer nervousness, but the answer came promptly. 

“Missus is quite well, sir, thank you. She's staying at Lord 
Roydmore’s. There was a note came for her maid last night, 
and she packed up some of missus’ things, and went off in the 
carriage that brought the note, without saying a word.” 

Mr. Wyndham’s face fell visibly. 

“Tt is rather selfish of them to detain Helen, knowing as they 
must how she is situated with regard to you,” Miss Wyndham 
said gently. “What shall we do, Ralph?” 

“T shall follow her, and hear if her presence is absolutely 
essential to those poor young people in their distress. You had 
better wait here, Dorothy, my dear, till our return.” 

Miss Dorothy shook her head. 

“ The time will seem shorter, Ralph, if lam shopping instead 
of waiting here alone. I shall go into The Grove and look at 
Whiteley’s. Dear, dear! I bought the ribbons and flowers for 
my first ball at Whiteley’s, when he was only in one little shop, 
with himself and two lady assistants. I shall pass my time very 
pleasantly ; don’t think of me, don’t hurry, Ralph.” 

The hansom which conveyed Mr. Wyndham over to Lord 
Roydmore’s house was well-horsed and smartly-driven, but it 
seemed to him to crawl with malignant perversity. When he 
stepped out, it was with such almost boyish impatience that he 
slipped and hurt his knee on the threshold of his rival’s door. 
The faint, sickening sensation, which is the invariable accompani- 
ment to any fracture or displacement of the knee-cap, assailed 
him, and it was with a painful effort that he managed to hobble 
into the hall and reach a chair. 
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“Mrs. Collette is here, I understand?” he began; “give her 
my card, and ask her if she will kindly come here and speak to 
me. Unfortunately I feel unable to walk a step farther.” 

The sudden marriage by special licence of the day before had 
sent an electric shock through the whole household. The excite- 
ment had been so great, in fact, that everyone was hoping for 
more. If Lord Roydmore had died from the effects of the 
agitation, his faithful retainers would have pulled long faces, and 
spoken in the suppressed accents of spurious grief. But in what 
they had of heart they would have felt a melancholy pleasure in 
the serio-comedy ending in a tragedy. The family had all 
borne the unexpected introduction of Mrs. Collette into the first 
place in it with what the servants thought tame toleration. 
Accordingly, now it occurred to the butler and footman that 
they might as well have the pleasure of seeing this poor, 
unconscious gentleman get “a bloomin’ surprise!” They pitied 
him for the anguish his displaced knee-cap was causing him, 
but that pain, they intuitively felt, would be nothing to that 
which he would endure when he learnt that the Mrs. Collette 
he was inquiring for so tenderly was transfermed into Lady 
Roydmore. 

“You take the card to her ladyship, while I get the gentleman 
a glass of sherry; he'll need it,” the butler muttered in a low 
voice. Still, low as it was, Mr. Wyndham caught the word 
“lJadyship,” and felt puzzled by it, but not alarmed. 

As he sat there alone, trying to believe that his knee was only 
bruised, and that as soon as he felt less faint he would be able 
to get up and walk, he heard voices mingling in lively badinage 
coming down the stairs. 

The first was a man’s voice, a young, clear, polished-toned 
voice, that struck agreeably on Mr. Wyndham’s ear. 

“My dear mamma,” it was saying, “I shall claim all the 
privileges of a son—of a pet son, in fact. I shall go back with 
you to your own house, and destroy the photographs of all the 
good-looking fellows I find i 

“Jack, I won’t let you come back with me to-day,” Helen’s 
voice answered, half-comically, half-earnestly. “I have to break 
the great news to my servants, and give them notice to quit me ; 
and well, altogether, you will be in my way for once, my dear, 
new son.” 
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They were in view of Mr. Wyndham now, crossing the hall 
from the foot of the stairs towards the entrance-door, near which 
he sat, Helen herself looking brilliantly beautiful and happy in a 
handsome walking costume, and a good-looking young fellow, 
who had hold of her hand with an easy air of familiarity, and 
who was pretending to button her glove. At sight of Mr. 
Wyndhan, pallid with pain, and a ghastly sense of dread of the 
unknown, Jack Herries uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
Helen a little cry of confusion. It was horrible to her to be 
threatened with an ignominious, commonplace, unromantic over- 
throw in these first hours of triumph. For she had triumphed. 
Already she had won Jack to enlist under her banner, and swear 
to fight her battles, by the power of that physical beauty which 
she so well knew how to show in its most seductive light before 
the eyes of men. She had won by this power, and by the sweet 
desire to please which she could put into her manner at any 
given moment, but she felt that she had need of all these 
munitions of feminine war now, as she came unexpectedly upon 
the man to whom she had pledged herself the day before, and 
who still looked upon her as his betrothed wife. 

“You are in pain,’ she cried, putting her hand on his 
shoulder; “my dear Mr. Wyndham, you must only speak to 
tell me how you are hurt. Your knee? Oh! [ have always 
heard what a ghastly, sickly pain it is. Jack, Mr. Herries, will 
you order an ambulance to be fetched, and I will accompany my 
poor friend back to my own house, and send for his sister “ 

“Dorothy is in town, Helen,” Mr. Wyndham said, hopelessly 
hanging on to her hand, and trying to make her look into his 
poor, plump, miserable face. “She came up to congratulate us,” 
he went on, but Helen hushed him down authoritatively. 

“Not one word more till you are resting at my house, anda 
doctor and Dorothy are with you,” she said aloud. Then she 
followed Jack Herries a little apart and whispered : 

“A dear old valued and eccentric friend of mine, Jack, to 
whom the news of my sudden marriage will probably give some 
offence. He will think he ought to have been consulted. I will 
stay with him alone till the ambulance comes. The petulance 
of pain might make him say something before a third person 
which would be misleading, disagreeable for me in fact, and a 
source of regret to him, therefore don’t let either Florence or 
Jane come near him.” 
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Jack nodded acquiescence to her request cheerfully, but he 
thought, “ Poor old Johnnie, she has made a fool of you, has she ? 
Well, the next best thing to fooling a pretty woman is to be 
fooled by one, and my new mamma is a jolly pretty woman, and 
no mistake.” 

* * * * * * * 

Lady Roydmore knew that Mr. Wyndham was too true and 
proud a gentleman to question servants, or even to lend an ear 
to their utterances. Accordingly, she left him with the butler 
and footman without distrust, while they waited for the 
ambulance. Meantime, she herself went back to the chamber of 
her legal lord. A few words of explanation from her own lips 
would be serviceable, in case anything should leak out during 
her absence. 

Lord Roydmore was sitting up in a large, comfortable chair 
by an open window, with a little table beside him covered with 
flowers, newspapers and letters. He was looking so much 
stronger and better than he had done on the previous day, that 
Helen felt there had been something like trickery in his hasten- 
ing on their marriage on the plea that he feared speedy dissolu- 
tion. However, he was hers to make the best of now, and she 
honestly determined to do it. 

“An old gentleman called Wyndham—a very old friend of 
mine—came here to inquire for me just now, as his sister has 
come up to see me from Redhill, and he fell and has hurt his 
knee-cap. Jack has gone or sent for an ambulance, and I shall 
take him to my old house, and have him nursed there by his 
sister.” 

She put her hand on her husband’s shoulder, and bent 
towards him as she spoke. A sickly odour of drugs and cos- 
metics hung about him. She drew back quickly, showing the 
physical disgust she felt more plainly than she had intended. 

“Tt will be quite enough if Long goes with him; send Long,” 
he suggested, or rather ordered, in a tone that got up his newly- 
made wife’s mettle at once. 

“T told you / was going with him ; you must not try to make 
up or un-make my mind for me, Roydmore.” 

She spoke brightly. It was not in her programme to quarrel 
with or annoy him, but that he should not alter that programme 
was her fixed determination. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HELEN STARTS FRESH. 


Miss WYNDHAM had done shopping and gone back to Mrs. 
Collette’s house long before her brother, escorted by Helen, was 
conveyed thither. The little brougham containing Lady Royd- 
more had kept pace with the ambulance, consequently she had 
ample time to frame and polish the sentences that should make 
him acquainted with the revolution she had worked in his life 
and her own. 

It would be embarrassing to the last degree. Cool and 
collected, not to say callous, as she was, Helen felt that it would 
be embarrassing to explain the motives which had influenced 
her and caused her to take the action she had taken on the 
previous day. She resolved to humble herself prettily before 
the kind old man whom she had befooled. She would heap up 
such blame upon her own head as would disarm him, and win 
his forgiveness. Penitential tears should be freely shed. For- 
tunately he would be her sole audience, she thought. It would 
be easy to imply that she had preferred him to Lord Roydmore, 
though honour, pity and overwhelming circumstances had com- 
pelled her to marry the latter gentleman. He was so gentle- 
natured and generous that he would forgive her, she felt sure, 
and remain her fast friend in the future, as he had been in the 
past. 

Her heart beat a trifle faster as she entered her own house, 
and began to give orders to her servants about the preparations 
to be made for his reception ; but it almost stood still when she 
was told that Miss Wyndham and Captain Stafford were both 
waiting for her in the drawing-room. 

Here was an unforeseen complication. She knew Miss 
Dorothy far too well not to feel sure that she had been amiably 
garrulous on the subject of her brother’s engagement. How 
Harry must be despising her. How much more would he 
despise her when the whole truth was told. On the whole, it 
must be conceded to her that she had good nerve to go in and 
face her visitors with such a story as she had to tell. 
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Captain Stafford was standing leaning up against the mantel- 
piece when she swept into the room. There was the shadow 
of a scowl on his handsome face as he listened to Miss Dorothy’s 
words of greeting to their hostess. 

“ My dearest Helen, I have just been telling Captain Stafford 
what a happy and fortunate man my brother is——” 

“Neither happy nor fortunate just at present, dear Miss 
Dorothy,” Helen interrupted. “He has had an accident, hurt 
his knee ; they are taking him into the dining-room. Go to him, 
I will follow you in a few moments.” 

The fond old sister was out of the room and well on her way 
downstairs as Helen turned to Captain Strafford and held out 
her hand. 

“Harry, shake hands with me. I know I am not worth your 
friendship, but I can’t bear to lose it.” 

“So you’ve jilted Lord Roydmore for this other poor old fool, 
have you?” he said, taking her hand reluctantly. Her fingers 
clasped his warmly and retained them. He could not help 
relenting towards her a little, and being thrilled by that firm, 
tender grasp. 

“You will hate and despise me, I know you will,” she said, 
musically and mournfully. “I have no excuse excepting the 
truth for my conduct. Poverty has forced me to play a hateful 
part. I have not jilted Lord Roydmore ; I was married to him 
yesterday. Harry, dear Harry, when I lost you I vowed to_,have 
done with love. In making the marriage I have made, I have 
placed myself beyond the possibility of your suspecting that my 
heart has been fickle to you, whatever my conduct may have 
been.” 

“You are a wonderfully clever woman, Lady Roydmore, but 
I fail to see the point of your conduct ; you could surely have 
married Lord Roydmore without entangling Mr. Wyndham in 
your net?” 

“T had reason to suppose that Lord Roydmore was being 
influenced against me by his family. I smarted under the 
mortifying dread of being thrown over. I was weak, wrong, 
culpable—I admit all that; but surely you can understand that 
a woman of my temperament would do anything rather than be 
pointed at as a left-off toy of a man old enough to be her father. 
Poor Mr. Wyndham, unhappily for himself, made me an offer 
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while the fear of this mortification was upon me. _I had scarcely 
accepted him before Jane Herries came to me with a piteous tale 
of her father’s serious illness and desire to see me. He had 
provided a special licence. He worked upon my feelings, urging 
that he felt he was dying, and that it would brighten his last 
hours to know that I was his wife. Oh, can’t you understand it 
all, Harry, and pity me? I only ask for your pity now; you 
surely will give it—you who so freely gave me much more 
once ?” 

He bent his head and touched her hand lightly with his lips. 

“Yes, I do pity you, Helen; I loved you awfully once, and 
something of the old feeling sticks, I suppose, for I can’t feel as 
disgusted with you as I ought, considering how abominably you 
have behaved.” " 

She looked full into his eyes for a few moments, then she 
said : 

“You loved me awfully once? It’s sweet to hear you say so 
for the last time !” 

“You're right there ; it zs for the last time. I never go shares 
in anything ; if I can’t have it for my own, why, I go without 
it altogether. Good-bye, Lady Roydmore. I suppose you will 
allow me to call on you, and let me try to console myself with 
your pretty step-daughter ?” 

“TI can wish my pretty step-daughter no better fate than-to be 
your consoler,” she said, a little unsteadily ; for she realised that 
never again would she hear words of either passion or sentiment 
from his lips. She also realised that she would never be able 
quite to forget those he had so often spoken to her in the past. 

As soon as he was gone, she went down to inquire for and 
explain herself to Mr. Wyndham. She found him lying, looking 
pale and very much exhausted, on the sofa, and she was telling 
herself that she would defer her disclosure till another day, when 
he forced her hand by saying: 

“Helen, I heard some words spoken at Lord Roydmore’s 
house that have perplexed and distressed me painfully. The 
servants spoke of ‘her ladyship,’ and I gathered that they re- 
ferred to you. Clear up this mystery for me—restore my peace 
of mind and confidence in you—if you can.” 

“If Miss Dorothy will leave us alone for a few minutes, I will 
explain——” she was beginning, when he interrupted her to say: 
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“* Miss’ Dorothy! Surely your sister that is to be need not 
be so formally addressed. Dorothy, my dear, let it be as Helen 
wishes ; leave us alone for a little time.” 

“Make him happy again, Helen,’ Miss Dorothy whispered, as 
she passed out of the room; and then Helen knelt by the side 
of the sofa, and covered her face with her hands. All the neatly- 
framed and polished sentences fled from her mind, and she could 
only stammer out the bald, cruel truth. 

“You will never forgive me! I weakly let myself be per- 
suaded to gratify the whim of. a man who believed himself to be 
dying. I married Lord Roydmore yesterday.” 

There was a long, long pause, during which Helen still kept 
her face buried in her hands. At length the tension became too 
great—the silence and the suspense became too unbearable. She 
looked up, intending to add a few words of excuse, and breathe 
a little prayer for pardon. But the sight that met her eyes 
sealed her lips. Mr. Wyndham was crying silently, but very 
bitterly. 

“This is a heavier punishment than I can bear,” she cried 
desperately. “Mr. Wyndham, I am not worth a regretful 
thought, much less a tear from you. I am selfish, cold 4 

“Hush!” he interrupted her self-denunciation with a gesture 
so full of grief and pain that she obeyed the gesture with some- 
thing of the same solemn respect which she would have accorded 
to death-bed words. “You shall not say cruel and disparaging 
words of the woman I asked to be my wife yesterday,” he went 
on. “ That woman is as dead to me as if she were lying in her 
grave. You have no part in her, Lady Roydmore.” 

She was crying as bitterly now as he had been a minute 
before, but in the midst of her contrition and confusion she re- 
membered the ring which Miss Dorothy had given her, and 
removed it from her finger. 

“Give it back to her from me; I can’t see her; I have borne 
enough in seeing your contempt for me, your grief for the woman 
you believed me to be.” 

“Keep the ring, you have worn it; Dorothy would never look 
at it again,” he said quickly; and then the lines of pain grew 
deeper on his poor, plain old face,and Helen hastened to remove 
herself from his presence, on the ground of seeking better atten- 
dance for him. 
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Within an hour, accompanied by his sister, who looked little 
less shattered than himself, Mr. Wyndham was on his way back 
to the home at Redhill, which he had intended to idealise and 
beautify into a fitting receptacle for one whom he believed to be 
the pearl of womankind. As he went, he firmly intended, and 
Helen thought, that never again in this world would their paths 
cross ; and to her there was a certain sense of relief in this fixed 
idea. As she drove back to her husband’s home, she felt that 
she had (though at the expense of a good deal of current feeling) 
surmounted the Wyndham difficulty very neatly, and she quoted 
with a keen sense of satisfaction some lines which Captain 
Stafford had written to her in one of his moments of cynicism : 

‘* — Hand in hand we trod the way 
That was pleasant while it lasted— 


Ahi! so pleasant! bless the day 
When we met ! 


‘* Life has stores of many pleasures 
If we take them when we can, 
One perhaps the best of all is, 
For a woman anda man, 
To forget !” 

“Poor old Wyndham!” she thought approvingly; “I knew 
he wouldn’t be vindictive, but how awkward it would have been 
if he had blundered out anything about being engaged to me 
before Jack! It was the pain kept him dumb, I suppose. On 
the whole, he sprained his knee-cap very opportunely. As it is, 
I can start fresh.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A LESSON IN LOVE. 


As Lord Roydmore recovered somewhat rapidly from the illness 
which had at one time seemed so serious, his wife withdrew 
herself more and more from that rather dreary domestic round 
with which he had vainly imagined she would be contented. She 
had paid for her whistle, and she would have it. At this junc- 
ture, Jane was a capital peg on which her stepmother could 
hang up her innumerable excuses for making a distinguished 
onslaught on society, and carrying her forces into the wildest 
fastnesses. 

Several times, when Lord Roydmore had complained of liver- 
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agueish sensations, fever, chill, gouty symptoms and a few other 
ailments to which he was prone, Mrs. Graves had offered to 
relieve Lady Roydmore of the office of chaperoning Jane. But 
Jane was a strong card, and Helen determined that no one 
should play it but herself. 

It never occurred to the woman to ask herself “ why” she was 
stimulating the girl’s curiosity about, and interest in, Captain 
Stafford. But Helen could no more resist doing this than she 
could leave off breathing while the life was strong within her. 
Somewhere, away down at the bottom of her heart, she believed 
that there was a little danger to her own peace of mind in a 
renewal of any kind of intercourse with “ Harry,” as she always 
called him to herself. But in her superficial and surface treat- 
ment of the case, she affected to think that she might extract a 
great deal of pure, pleasurable, friendly feeling from editing and 
supervising the growth of affectionate relations between him and 
Jane. 

It was the night of the ball at their own house that Lady 
Roydmore had an opportunity for the first time of putting her 
theories into practice. Captain Stafford had dined with them, 
and had conveyed the intimation to her during dinner that he 
had to rejoin the first battalion of his regiment, just home from 
Burmah, at Plymouth. 

“Where, I hope,” he added, “we shall stick for a time.” 

Lady Roydmore threw up her head, and expressed general 
disgust both by the expression of her eyes and hands. 

“Why isolate yourself in that way? Why not send in your 
papers, and live and move and have your being unfettered by 
service bothers?” she asked impatiently, and he answered 
laughingly : 

“It’s not penal servitude by any means being quartered in 
Plymouth, I assure you; and I don’t send my papers in because 
I see there’s a chance of a row coming off somewhere soon, and 
I want to be in it.” 

“ Besides, you wouldn’t be quite the ‘you’ that you are if you 
left the service,” Jane put in enthusiastically. “And how sick 
you would feel if there did come a row and you weren't in it.” 

“Ts it the red jacket that you pin your faith upon, Miss 
Herries? Do you think when a man’s out of it that he ceases 
to be a soldier ?” 
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“Indeed I don’t, but I think I should like to think of you as 
one of the men who can put it on when they please ;” and as 
she finished her little say, which was surely harmless enough, 
Lady Roydmore’s voice cut in, clear and incisively : 

“T take you more on trust than these young people are inclined 
to do, Captain Stafford. No mufti can conceal the real soldier 
who has proved himself one. My daughter Jane thinks a great 
deal of the red coat still, and she is not critical about the way 
in which medals have been won, so long as she sees them worn.” 

“T don’t think your daughter Jane is so indiscriminating,” he 
answered, speaking to Lady Roydmore, and looking at Jane; 
and in response to that look Jane experienced the first little 
throb of gratitude which she had ever been called upon to feel 
for a man who had saved her from an awkward social dilemma. 
To be classed with the common-place women who only care for 
the red coat had been galling to her. To have been rescued 
from that class by Captain Stafford, who knew so much more 
about it all than Lady Roydmore could pretend to do, was the 
most soothing ointment that could possibly have been applied to 
the gall. 

Lady Roydmore was to begin to receive her ball guests at 
ten o'clock. Jane thought the dinner would never come to an 
end, but by half-past nine they had scattered themselves—the 
women to re-touch their more delicate personal decorations, the 
men to taste the invigorating joys of the cigarette. It was just 
a chance that he might find the pretty unmarried daughter of 
the house giving one last look to the floral adornments of the 
ballroom, but, at any rate, Captain Stafford thought that he 
would try it. Purposely he had come without a button-hole, 
feeling sure that Helen would have one for him. But now it 
occurred to him that it would be rather nice to get an impromtu 
one from Jane. 

He had expected to find her, but still his pulses beat a throb 
the faster as he passed through the still empty ballroom, and 
found Miss Herries standing a foot or two away from the 
conservatory entrance, in the shadow of some palms. 

“T go up one in my own estimation. I thought I should find 
you here,” he said, stepping up beside her, and speaking boldly, 
as she already was learning to love to hear him step and speak. 

“And I thought you would come here; so sure, that " 
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She paused, cast a rapid glance round the rows of plants 
burdened with heavily-scented flowers, then added, “I .came 
here to choose you a flower for your button-hole; I saw you 
had none.” 

“T came without on purpose, trusting to your generosity and 
sweet taste, Miss Herries,” he answered mendaciously ; and for 
answer she plucked outa bit of myrtle and jasmine from the 
artistically-arranged stack of these flowers which she carried. 
A little thread of silver, drawn cunningly from some embroidery 
on the lace flounce of her frock, bound the little white blossoms 
securely together, and she was fastening them into his coat with 
a pretty air of fastidiousness, when the swirl of Helen’s dress 
and the sound of Helen’s voice made the man, not the girl, step 
back like a guilty thing. 

“Your father wishes you to wear your pearl necklace to-night, 
Jane. I am surprised not to see it on. Lord Roydmore will 
be more than annoyed to find that you have forgotten to wear 
it, as Florence has forgotten to bring up her ruby necklace. Go 
and get it, dear, at once.” 

Lady Roydmore uttered her mandate with a pretty air of 
affectionate, half-playful, maternal authority ; but she looked far 
too young in her sheeny robe of gold-coloured silk, draped with 
chiffon, to be the mother of the girl she addressed. The chiffon 
was gathered into loose rosettes round the petticoat and train, 
and in the heart of each rosette lurked a diamond. Diamonds 
encircled her graceful throat and slender arms, flashed out from 
the dusky recesses of her hair, and glinted up as buckles from 
her shoes. 

“She is a glorious creature—a real, ripping beauty,” Captain 
Stafford confessed to himself, as she faced him dauntlessly under 
a strong light, defying him, as it seemed, to find her one whit 
less attractive than her much younger stepdaughter. Her 
figure was so perfectly preserved, her waist so lissom and slim, 
her back so nicely graduated and straight, her bust so perfect 
in its firm, rounded, richly-voluptuous proportions, that the girl’s 
figure, slender and graceful as it was, looked poor and meagre 
beside it. For one moment a fierce anger against himself 
possessed him that he had been inert enough to let this woman 
slip from his grasp. The next instant a higher, purer instinct 
possessed him, and he rejoiced in the power that was still his to 
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try, at least; to win the girl whose life was an undefiled, spotless, 
unwritten page still. The flowers she had placed in his button- 
hole were still trembling from her touch. He turned to look at 
her, and saw her shivering with nervousness and fear. 

“Oh, Lady Roydmore,” she was pleading, “do ask papa not 
to be angry with me. I can’t wear my pearls to-night, I have 
sent them to be— I mean they are being cleaned, or re-set, or 
something. I shall have them back in a few days. Papa must 
forgive me for not wearing them to-night.” 

“My dear child, go and explain the matter to your father 
yourself. J dare not undertake to be your ambassadress in such 
a matter as this. Silly child! to have pearlsthat did not need 
re-setting re-set just now. However, it’s no use my scolding 
you, dear; go up and tell your tale to papa as prettily as you 
have told it to me, and he will forgive you.” 

She put her well-rounded, diamond-enriched arm round Jane's 
waist as she spoke, and dragged that very unwilling young 
woman to the door. 

“Go, go to papa and make it all right with him, and then 
come back to me, and I'll ensure you such a pleasant evening, 
my darling child,’ Helen whispered softly ; but Jane, though 
she obeyed, did so most unwillingly and ungraciously. She 
knew that the task of “making it right with papa” about the 
pearl necklace was one she could not hope to accomplish—just 
yet. She also knew that, while she was away on this hopeless 
undertaking, her loving stepmother would undo a goodly portion 
of the spotless web she (Jane) had begun to weave about Captain 
Stafford’s willing feet. What wonder that she obeyed the step- 
maternal mandate unwillingly. What wonder that her heart 
beat horribly fast with wounded pride, and some softer, sweeter 
feeling as she caught a glimpse of Captain Stafford’s face in 
passing out. That face, which had been bent so tenderly, so 
almost lovingly towards her when her step-mother had so 
ruthlessly interrupted them, wore an expression of stern dis- 
approbation now which she was utterly unable to account for. 
She would have been even more wretched than she was had she 
known that he was thinking something to the following effect : 

“Her innocence and child-like frankness are assumed ; she’s 
tarred with the same brush as her sister, and her pearls have 
gone to pay gambling debts, probably.” 
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Happily for Jane’s current peace of mind, they were not 
dwelling in the “ Palace of Truth,” consequently she remained 
unconscious of his unjust suspicion. 

The girl went upstairs sadly enough, but not to seek her 
father, as she had been bidden. She went into Mrs. Graves’ 
dressing-room, and found that lady putting some delicate finish- 
ing touches to her already exquisite complexion. 

“Oh! Flo!” Miss Herries began piteously, “it will all come 
out now! I knew it would. I’m in an awful fright——” 

“ What must all come out? You made me jump, so that I’ve 
dabbed it on so that one cheek looks like a dairymaid’s. I wish 
you would leave off your playful, puppy ways, and learn to walk 
into a room quietly; at least I wish you would do it when I 
happen to be in the room.” 

“ But, Flo, do listen ; Lady Roydmore has just told me I am 
to wear my pearl necklace.” 

“Tell Lady Roydmore to mind her own business, and don’t 
you come and worry me about it. I am sick of the word neck- 
lace. Papa sent for me just now—at that woman’s instigation, I 
believe—and ordered me to wear my rubies to-night. I told him 
they were locked up at The Court, and that I wouldn’t entrust 
my private key to any one, so that matter was settled very soon.” 

“What am I to say to papa?” Jane asked dejectedly. 

“Say anything that comes into your head, only take care that 
what you say will stand worrying, for Helen won’t let the sub- 
ject lie down and die a natural death if she can help it. Why 
did you go down so early, and risk an encounter with our 
beloved new mamma ?” 

“] went down to get a flower from the conservatory.” 

“And to meet Captain Stafford? I hope he didn’t disappoint 
you? Take care, though; he’s rather starched where girls are 
concerned. If he thinks you are running after him—or even 
crawling towards him—he will fly.” 

“ He will never think that I am doing either! You are un- 
kind, Flo. You have said the very thing to make me stiff, and 
cool, and awkward to a man I was really beginning to like.” 

“The stiffness, coolness and awkwardness will vanish in the 
course of the evening, I venture to prophesy. Come down now 
with me; the room must be half full by this time, and Lady 
Roydmore will have no time to make you feel uncomfortable 
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about the pearls. Moreover, she will have no inclination to do 
it while you are under my wing.” 

“ How about papa?” 

“He will be so occupied with his own ailments, and with 
watching his precious Helen, that he will have no time to notice 
anything else. Come! don’t look as doleful as if you had lost 
a lover or your beauty.” 

“TI was so happy before Lady Roydmore reminded me of the 
wretched pearls ; now I feel as if I could never be happy again,” 
Jane said mournfully, but her sister, instead of according her any 
sympathy, only laughed at her, and ran down the stairs to the 
ballroom, looking far younger and lighter- hearted than the 
Honourable Jane. 

The room was well filled, and the appearance of the daughters 
of the house was the signal for the dancing to commence. To 
Jane’s agony, her programme was filled in a few minutes before 
she had even scen Captain Stafford. Her eyes roved in all 
directions in search of him, as she flew round the room in the 
arms of other men. But it was not till after the sixth waltz that 
she caught a glimpse of him talking earnestly, as it seemed to 
her, to a tall, fair, stately, golden-haired girl, who in turn was 
giving him the most flatteringly absorbed attention. 

Poor Jane, she had already reached the stage with regard to 
this man of feeling a touch of uneasiness whenever he spoke to 
or looked at another woman, unless that woman happened to be 
very safely old and ugly. It pained her dreadfully to see his air 
of devotion to the golden-haired beauty who was a stranger to 
her, yet at the same time she could not resist the fascination of 
watching him. So she suggested sitting out the remainder of 
the waltz, and then disappointed her partner by refusing to go 
into any one of the shady nooks which had been devised in 
divers places fur those who wished to be of “the world forget- 
ting, by the world forgot” order for the time. 

“Let us sit down here and watch the dancing,” she said, 
placing herself in a corner from whence she commanded a 
perfect view of Captain Stafford and his striking companion. 
Presently she winced, and answered her partner at random. The 
golden-haired girl had taken off her glove, and resigned her 
hand into Captain Stafford’s keeping, who was closely inspecting 
her rings. 
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“Oh, we may as well dance; it’s no use sitting here,” she 
exclaimed inconsequently ; but before she could rise he had 
looked up and seen the unmistakable expression of the worst 
pain a woman can endure—jealousy—on her face. In a moment 
he had dropped the other girl’s hand and had crossed over to 
the now triumphant Jane. 

“T have been looking for you between each dance; where 
have you been hiding? Give me the next, won’t you?” he 
began, taking up her programme and coolly setting his initials 
over those of several other men. 

The late partner, feeling very much like a rudderless ship, had 
considerately bowed himself off. Jane stole a look at the golden- 
haired girl, expecting to see an air of indignant rivalry about 
her. To the surprise of Miss Herries, Captain Stafford’s late 
companion was looking as well pleased as before. 

“Tt’s because she feels sure of him; it must be that, or she 
would hate to be left for me,” poor jealous Jane thought. But 
the next moment the jealousy, possible rivalry, all, everything 
faded, as he offered her his arm and led her away to one of the 
aforesaid nooks. 

“JT wanted to have a yarn with you; never can talk with a 
hundred people’s eyes on me; can you?” he asked, as they 
seated themselves side by side in a cosy corner that might have 
been in Arcadia, so entirely was it screened off by its floral walls 
from all worldly sights and sounds. 

Jane heaved a happy sigh. She was so absolutely content 
that she could find no words to express it. Just to sit there by 
his side, away from everyone else, feeling his eyes fixed upon her 
with that look in them which tells a sweeter story than any 
spoken words can tell, was enough for her. Every nerve, every 
fibre in her was thrilled by that look. What a lovely place the 
world was. What had she done to deserve such happiness as 
this, that he should look as if he loved her ? 

Her silence gave him time to think, and his first thought was 
that he was going a little too fast. She was a darling. “A 
fetching darling,” he called her to himself, but before he went 
much farther at this mad, delicious gallop he must know a little 
more about the whcreabouts of that pearl necklace. Those 
sweet, delicately-carved red lips had spoken words concerning 
the absence of that necklace which he felt were not true. It 
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pleased him to recall the fact that these lips had quivered with 
painful emotion while uttering the little fiction. But that they 
should have uttered it at all put him off, and made him feel 
that he was going too fast. 

Still, the hour’s influence urged him on. The subdued strains 
from afar, the scent of the flowers that encircled them as they 
sat so near together that each could hear the other’s heart beat, 
the knowledge that she loved him already (this is a branch of 
knowledge in which man is generally proficient), all combined 
to test his self-restraint to the utmost. He began to speak of 
the strange sense of sympathy which he had experienced towards 
her when they met first, and he had given her a flower lesson in 
Helen Collette’s drawing-room. His own utterances urged him 
on. Before he knew what he was doing he had taken her hand, 
told her how. he had loved her from that day, drawn her towards 
him, pressed his lips on her too willing ones, and was on the 
brink of asking her to be his wife when there came an inter- 
ruption which restored to him all his powers of self-control, all 
his prudent resolves. A sound of sudden turmoil, cries, excited 
orders given one moment, and rescinded the next, the voice of 
rushing, undisciplined, alarmed footsteps, then the tearing aside 
of the floral screen, and the request that “Miss Herries would 
come at once; his lordship had had a stroke,” from the terrified 
servant who gave the order and explanation all in one breath, 
and after that chaos. 

Lord Roydmore’s case was hopeless from the first, but even in 
the midst of all the sorrowful agony she felt at losing her father 
so suddenly and so shockingly, Jane’s young human _ heart 
cherished the memory of those moments which she had passed 
with Harry Stafford—moments of such passionate sweetness 
that they seemed to belong to a better world than the one in 
which these other people lived. A world of love and rapture, in 
which there would never be regret or remorse, disappointment, 
jealousy or care. A world in which it would be all kissing the 
lips each loved the best, and looking into the eyes that each 
thought the sweetest ever seen. A world made up of Harry 
Stafford and herself, in fact—poor, romantic, credulous, loving- 
hearted Jane. 


(To be continued.) 
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William Blake. 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


THIS man was a poet of nature,a true son of the immortals, 
born for his sorrow into the false and pretentious eighteenth 
century ; the spirit in him was kindred to that of his contem- 
porary Burns ; he was alike large-hearted, of a temperament as 
keen to enjoy every pleasure of the senses, yet without the 
excess into which the great Scotchman was betrayed. A scorner 
of “religion” as understood by degenerate, formal Churchmen, 
the pure faith of a Christian was his very breath of life. Despite 
his freedom of question, his wildness of speculation, he wrote his 
“happy songs,” of love and trust in “The Lamb,” the giver and 
sustainer of life, such as “every child may joy to hear.” 

This wonderful man, a fierce and tireless worker, as painter, 
engraver and writer, will keep his grasp upon posterity mainly 
through his shorter poems, some few thousand lines which no 
regular publisher would touch—so long as he lived. They date 
from his twelfth year till the zenith of his manhood; they were 
the only luxury of a hard existence that never knew the taste of 
repose. The poet’s passion of immortal longings was crushed 
out of him with the gray cold years, by the grips of poverty and 
the patron’s cold discouragement. 

Of whom he inherited his rich and varied powers we know 
nothing. The good old English name he bore descended to him 
from a small tradesman, a hosier established hard by Golden 
Square, a locality of good repute in those days, at 28, Broad 
Street. Here William Blake was born, on the 20th November, 
1757. There were four other children, sufficient bread and house- 
room, but scant provision for book learning. William was 
taught to read and write: that was all. 

With little occupation at home, he went out into the 
streets, for change,and soon learned to roam far afield over 
Westminster Bridge and on towards Dulwich, Norwood, and the 
attractive borders of the Thames. Many a quaint old English 
cottage, rose-trailed or bowered in honeysuckle and clematis, 
must have touched the artist’s instinct in the child’s quick eye ; 
many a delicious lane and bye-path must have opened its hidden 
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treasures of rich scent and grand colouring to the budding fancy 
of the poet that should be; many a day-dream he must have 
dreamed beside the charmed river, by shady back-water or full 
broad rush of swelling tide,a lingerer in scenes whose beauty 
was in those days a sealed book to fashion and fame. 

In his ninth or tenth year, this strange, solitary boy saw his 
first vision of angels, by lovely Dulwich Hill. Suddenly, in his 
walk, he lifted his eyes, and saw a tree filled with their bright 
wings, shining like stars through every bough. Coming home, 
he gravely told his waking dream to a practical father, and 
narrowly escaped a whipping for the lie. His mother’s pleading 
saved him from the infliction, but the moral smart remained ; he 
was punished for the divine gift that was in him, the very essence 
of his life. As a man, he grew up and lived in close communion 
with a higher world, a spiritual seer, blind and deaf to the laws 
and reasonings of common clay. 

By rare good fortune, his father was early made sensible ot 
the fact that the child was an artist born. He copied every- 
thing he saw, in nature, or on the walls, in every collection to 
which access could be found for him, helped not hindered by his 
work-a-day parents. Small sums of pocket-money were gene- 
rously bestowed, and spent to the last penny for engravings after 
Raphael—known to him from childhood—Michael Angelo, 
Albert Durer, so close akin to himself, and others of the first 
greatest masters of design and colour: none less could content 
the critical sense of the “little connoisseur.” 

By-and-bye, a teacher was sought for him. At ten years old 
he was “put to Mr. Pars’ drawing school in the Strand,” the 
accepted training ground for young artists, where he was duly 
taught to draw plaster casts, after the antique, but no living 
models. 

About this time he began to write irregular, defective verse, 
but full of broken music and immature promise. As early as 
his fourteenth year he produced a song, singularly free from 
those crude defects that never quite left his hasty pen, and rich 
and sweet with Nature’s own cunning, like a strain of Herrick or 
Theocritus : 


“« How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tastéd all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the prince of love beheld 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 
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‘* He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his garden fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


‘* With sweet may-dews my wings were wet, 
And Phoebus fired my vocal rage ; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


‘* He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty. 

After four years’ tuition from Mr. Pars, Blake was bound 
apprentice to an engraver named Busire, in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This step was adopted for him as the only 
way to secure his bread. Engraving was sure of pay as a 
marketable craft; the higher art of painting spelt starvation, 
except to a fashionable few, who gained their thousands by 
portrait work. No other English school of art was recognised 
in those days. “The old masters” were all in all. Access to 
the one outlet for native genius could only be furnished to young 
ambition through golden keys—that is, by a large premium paid 
to some eminent artist for instruction in his own house. This 
was beyond the hosier’s narrow means, so the boy had to be 
content with the humble substitute of a journeyman engraver. 

Busire was a sound but not very lucky choice. His style was 
hard and old-fashioned, and lacked the grace and charm to 
which Bartolozzi and others had educated the popular eye. 
Blake grew perfect, by sedulous practice, in all the mechanical 
correctness his tutor could convey. The firm bold outline on which 
he always set much pride, the masterly touches that dug their 
meaning, rough but powerful, with every trace of the graver, 
grew readily under the well- broken fingers; the living soul 
quickened the cold vehicle with its intensity and fire, but the form 
still lacked the indefinable something that can catch the 
common observation, and Blake remained to the end of his days, 
an artist for the cultured few only, a hired mechanic to the 
ignorant many. 

He had missed his chance of better fortunes by his own too 
keen perception or “second sight.” When brought by his father 
in the first instance to one Ryland, an engraver of far higher 
genius that Busire : 
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“Father,” said the boy, as the two left the studio, “I do not 
like the man’s face; it looks as if he will live to be hanged.” And 
so he did, twelve years afterwards, for forgery, after the barbarous 
law of those bad old days. 

Busire had other apprentices, troublesome to deal with. He said 
of Blake, “ He was too simple and they too cunning,” and like a 
judicious master, separated him from their company by sending 
him to draw the monuments in Westminster Abbey and else- 
where, for a series of engravings ordered by Gough, an anti- 
quary. Blake could be trusted to go about alone, doing this 
work faithfully for several years ; thus he acquired much skill, 
and an educated taste of a very unusual kind. 

His next studio, on concluding his apprenticeship, at the age 
of twenty-one, was the newly-formed Royal Academy, then in 
an inchoate, unsatisfactory state. He commenced in the antique 
school, under its first keeper, one Mr. Moser, a venerable teacher, 
who deprecated the study of prints after Raphael or Michael 
Angelo as “old, hard, stiff and dry,” unfinished works of art. 
The lighter style of Le Brun and Rubens was his ideal. Blake 
characteristically records the circumstances, and notes: “How 
did I secretly rage? I also spoke my mind.” No doubt he did 
that time, and perhaps once too often in the course of his 
strange and chequered life. 

His training, under such a guide, remained defective and way- 
ward. He never could endure oils, but stuck to his pet paradox, 
maintaining that all the best works were in water colour. 

Neither did he take very kindly to copying from life. “ Nature 
puts me out,” he would declare, and never painted his pictures 
from models. He would only copy to learn the language of art, 
to be remembered by the painter as a poet remembers spoken 
language. He chose to work afterwards upon the ideal of his 
own fancy—a bright reflection, based on actuality, as the planet’s 
light is evolved from its earthen frame by the golden kiss of the 
sun. 

After a few years, Blake, having attained to a way of living 
by engraver’s task work, came to the time of love and marriage 
His choice fell, after the wont of struggling genius, rather 
beneath him—in worldly account—on a simple girl, named 
Catherine Sophia Boucher, daughter of some obscure folk living 
in Battersea, who could not write her own name, but left “her 
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mark” upon the register of her parish. Her name and surname 
stand incorrectly filled in by another hand on behalf of the 
illiterate bride. But her charms were many. Very young and 
innocent, with a capacity far above the average of her sex—a 
disposition to be ruled by love. She was no less beautiful than 
she was good ; her dark hair, brilliant black eyes, and tall, lithe 
form, satisfied the artist’s eye, while the noble, loving nature 
captivated his heart. They were married on a Sunday, August 
18th, 1782. Unlike most such unions of ambition and humility, 
this proved happy. Catherine could have assumed the very 
language of Portia: 
‘* The full sum of me 

Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

Put she may learn; and happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 


@Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king.” 


Eminently teachable and retentive, she rose by degrees to her 
husband’s level, and grew wise enough to hold her own on equal 


terms with rare tact no less than unalterable affection. Through 
their long and chequered days of struggle and grinding poverty, 
under the cold shadow of the world’s neglect, she never sank 
into the mere household drudge, but proved herself a true help- 
meet, sharing her husband’s higher life and having part in the 
labours and aspirations that consumed him to the last. 

When the courtship of a year or two culminated in early 
marriage, the scarcely prudent pair did not build their nest 
under the hosier’s paternal rafters. They migrated to lodgings 
in Green Street, Leicester Fields, thereafter to be the “square,” 
so much affected by immigrants from sunnier lands than ours. 
Among his studio friends, Blake was so fortunate as to count 
the sculptor, Flaxman, and was by him introduced, about this 
time, at a friendly and sympathetic house, the host being the 
Rev. Henry Mathews, a popular preacher at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and his wife an elegant woman and accomplished Greek 
scholar. Both were Flaxman’s earliest discoverers and pro- 
tectors, and on his word, Blake was taken into the charmed 
circle of the most cultured society then existing in London. 
They were a quasi-fashionable, wholly “ zsthetic” species of art 
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fanciers, as the craze—not the phrase—flourished at that time. 
We can conceive the terms on which the young genius was 
made free of their social gatherings, without a bride whom he 
could not afford to dress; charming them by reading and sing- 
ing his songs, set, of his own wit, to natural music, often singu- 
larly. beautiful, which he had no skill to note except by ear. 
Occasionally, some musical light of the circle would take them 
down. So deeply was the hostess stirred by his poetic recitals, 
that she prevailed upon her husband to go halves with the 
devoted Flaxman in the cost of printing a small book of lyrics 
in 74 pages, octavo, entitled “ Poetical Sketches, by W. B., printed 
in the year 1783.” 

It was very ill done, apparently without revision by the author 
or any intelligent reader; the punctuation left to the printer’s 
own sweet will, who judiciously withheld his name from possible 
publicity. This accomplished, the small edition was offtred to 
Blake, to put into circulation as best he could.@ It was never 
published ; some copies probably were sold to friends, and a very 
few are yet preserved—not one in the British Museum. 

These youthful verses date from the author’s twelfth to his 
twentyth year! In form, they are among his best. The boy-poet 
poured them forth from a spirit fed by such reading as the lyrical 
books of the Old Testament, Shakespeare’s poems and sonnets— 
then rarely studied—as well as his plays, Spenser, and other great 
Elizabethans, Percy’s Reliques, a revelation of old English word- 
music, new and strange to that formal age, and perhaps Collins. 
Once a man, the working engraver found less leisure to bring to 
perfection the flower and rich fruit of his imagination most dear 
to his creative soul. In these early gems of song he seemed to 
have caught the very tone of nature and truth, so long lost by 
modish English bards. His grasp and hold on the human heart 
belonged to the unchangeable art that lives. 

Besides the song already given as a marvellous effort for a boy 
of fourteen, we may instance as masterpieces of their kind “ My 
Silks and Fine Array,” “Love and Harmony Combine,” “I 
Love the Jocund Dance,” “ The Mad Song ”—disfigured by two 
impossible rhymes—“‘dawn” and “scorn,” “vault” and 
“fraught "—the lovely invocation “To the Muses,” “To the 
Evening Star,” and “To Spring,’ “Summer,” and “ Autumn.” 
Such songs as these, any true poet would endure much sorrow 
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to call his own. Nor can we pass over the fragment of a 
historical play, “ Edward III.” Here, the Black Prince and his 
knightly fellows seem to have drawn anew the breath of life 
from some spirit akin to Shakespeare’s own. 

We can well imagine how, between a poet of such mettle and 
the small public of Mrs. Mathews’s drawing-room, a coolness 
gradually sprang and developed ; how his visits in that quarter 
became fewer and farther between, till he dropped out of. the 
polished circle altogether. “A mental prince,” as he felt and 
claimed to be, Blake was but indifferently equipped with a stock 
of patience and submission to the whims of others, while boldly 
assertive of his own; a glance at his physical attributes will 
proclaim him one neither difficult nor pleasant to quarrel with. 
The great, powerful forehead, persistent nose, emotional mouth, 
and keen, passionate lips were not to be trifled with; his small 
stature®betokened no laggard indifference, even when dispute 
ripened into blows—as more than one event in his life made 
manifest. There were times and occasions when he could fall 
out with his dearest friend. During the early years of marriage 
his young wife’s love had to endure many a hard ordeal. They 
seriously disagreed, and his will subdued her to inferiority, where 
the true bond of union requires equal though differing rights. 
In the course of his struggles for a better means of living, Blake 
set up shop as a printseller and engraver, his wife helping him 
behind the counter, while he worked on for his bread and his art, 
engraving, designing, and sending water colour pictures to the 
Academy Exhibition. His younger brother, Robert, was taken 
in as assistant and pupil. One day, the brother and the wife 
had a difference; the lady lost her temper and spoke her mind 
with too little reserve. The husband sided against her with his 
own kin, rose, and spoke the harsh command : 

“Kneel down and beg Robert’s pardon directly, or you never 
see my face again.” 

The poor girl obeyed, woman-like, enslaved by her love, though 
thinking it very hard to beg pardon when she was not in fault. 
But when the submissive wife did say, upon her knees: 

“Robert, I beg your pardon, I am in the wrong,” the brother, 
more just than the husband, bluntly spoke the truth : 

“Young woman, you lie; I am in the wrong.” 

What would have happened had she dared to revolt against 
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such marital tyranny? She is reported to have done so, on 
graver provocation, and to have carried the day against her 
whimsical spouse. 

It has been said, her strange yoke-fellow took the monstrous 
notion into his mind of adding a second “wife” to his family 
of two. Met by tears and reproaches within, and strong remon- 
strances out of doors, the project, jest or earnest, was dropped, 
before more harm ensued than the suspicion of a slur upon the 
name Blake was to leave behind. Who shall say what any 
human being will not attempt insome wild moment? Probably 
the idea was a mere freak of fancy, or, at worst, the desire for 
some change of female society under the narrow roof, more 
dangerous to domestic peace than the young brother’s had 
been. Two little poems afford the only colour of corroborative 
evidence existing, and provide rather too slender a clue to 
seriously discredit their author with bigamous intentions suffi- 


ciently formal to brand him as one of the “gross band of the 
unfaithful.” 


IN A MYRTLE SHADE, 


‘* To a lovely myrtle bound, 
Blossoms showering all around, 
Oh, how weak and weary I 
Underneath my myrtle lie 


‘* Why should I be bound to thee, 
O my lovely myrtle tree? 
Love, free love, cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground.” 


So chafes a man in his slippery youth, not knowing when it is 
well with him. Resistance taught a lesson, as these more 
subdued rhymes tell: 


MY PRETTY ROSE TREE, 


‘* A flower was offered to me, 
Such a flower as May never bore; 
But I said, I’ve a pretty rose tree, 
And I passed the sweet flower o’er. 
Then I went to my pretty rose tree, 
To tend her by day and by night ; 
But my rose turned away with jealousy, 
And her thorns were my only delight.” 


These aberrations notwithstanding, no hunting after 
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fancies led to unkindness such as could exhaust the wife’s 
patience and devotion. This curious episode must have 
occurred some time after the loved brother, having shared the 
connubial home for a few years, was removed by death. Blake’s 
affection to this youth was more like the strong bond of chosen 
friend to friend than the common tie of blood. For fourteen 
days and nights he watched by the dying bed, until he saw, 
with the seer’s vision, the spirit rise from the body and pass up 
towards heaven through the low ceiling, “clapping its hands for 
joy.” Ever afterwards, he claimed to hold communion with the 
kindred soul departed, and he ascribed to a revelation from his 
lost brother the invention of his own special process of en- 
graving his songs, framed in exquisite coloured designs. This 
was his expedient or inspiration, for the production of farther 
poetic works, when without credit or interest with any publisher 
to give them to the world. Early one morning, at his bidding, 
his Kate went out with their last half-crown, to buy the simple 
materials he required. This was the beginning of their long 
labours together, upon sweet poems and dreamy imaginations of 
“prophecy,” engraved in relief on copper, with borders and 
illustrations of most lovely and wonderous forms of flower and 
leaf, bird, insect, sea and sky, strange reptile, or divine human 
shape, or flame of supernatural fire. All was produced on the 
book-page in a sort of colour printing, and was finished off by 
hand ; his Kate proved an apt pupil for the work. Thus were 
brought out several volumes, sold at more or less fancy prices, 
amongst the small circle of Blake’s appreciators. This brought 
some measure of daily bread and reputation to the man and 
woman, during their lives, and left an enduring record to future 
times. 

“Songs of Innocence. The author and printer, W. Blake, 
1789,” the first of the series, bore much the same character as 
his boyish poetical sketches ; more natural in spirit, they retained 
the blemishes of form belonging to an imperfect technic 
training, that ever clung to the finest fruits of his genius, Their 
complement was given in the “ Songs of Experience,” engraved 
in 1794. This comprises, amongst many gems, the earlier 
version of “ The Tiger,” a glorious lyric—according to that true 
poet-soul, Charles Lamb ; but this was far excelled by the later 
reading given to the world along with many posthumous 
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poems, in Gilchrist’s comprehensive “ Life of William Blake,” i 
1863. 


THE TIGER. 
(Second Version. ) 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forest of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


‘Tn what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 
On what wings dared he aspire ? 
What the hand dared seize the fire ? 


“* And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 


‘*What the hammer, what the chain, 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 


‘* When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile his work to see? 
Did He who made the Lamb, make thee? ” 


Within the same year as the songs of innocence appeared, 
after Blake’s new mode of publication, “The Book of Thel,” 
the first of his “Books of Prophecy.” It is written in a measure 
of his own device, unrhymed verse of fourteen syllables. A 
tender, mystical allegory, showing the frail, despairing creature, 
Humanity, as embodied in the virgin Thel, the youngest 
daughter of the seraphim. The flowers of the valley, the little 
rain-cloud, the clod of clay, the worm of the earth answer her 
tears with the voice of God's love, telling the great use and 
blessing of life that “lives not alone nor for itself,” but all for all. 

In the next year, 1790, came “The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell,’ another mystical book, in prose, broken by irregular, 
unrhymed verse, detached sentences, and “Proverbs of Hell,” 
grains of wisdom—or folly—after the wont of such quintessence 
of human thought. Here and there break out gusts of humour 
in unexpected places, like the mocks of a crushed Titan at the 
injurious gods. The whole is grand and daring in conception ; 
the illustrations, in splendour of colouring and originality of 
design, surpassing Blake’s former works. The book may be 
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taken as a dim, misty protest against the dead form of godliness 
on the one hand, and the opposite spirit of asceticism that 
rushes to extremes, condemning every natural instinct, and 
holding happiness as sin. Blake’s Christian creed included the 
kindly dogma : 


‘* That sweet love and beauty are worthy our care.” 


Every good gift of nature or grace being accepted by him 
as from above. This was according to his lights, which may 
sometimes have led him into bog or fen, like a child waking to 
watch the wonders of the heavens on a night of wandering fires 
that mix, indistinctly through the darkness,:the meteor’s flash 
across the skies with the coruscation of earthlier lights, bred 
from the base and tainted dews of mortality. On all things in 
heaven and earth, Blake thought out for himself the problems of 
life and death, hence his “madness” to the point of view of 
common men. 

He was a born visionary, and, although “clothed and in his 
right mind,” had his affectations to the contrary, loving any 
fashion of stumbling block he could devise to trip up worldly 
hypocrisy by the heels. On the form of flesh, the vesture of 
the soul for glory and beauty, he looked with reverence and 
admiration as the master-piece of the Maker’s hand. Like all true 
artists, his eye for the nude was single and pure as the babe’s, when 
the tiny hand presses life from the rounded breast. His faith was 
that what God was not ashamed to make could be innocently 
shown, unveiled, to the common eye—forgetting that we are no 
longer the children of paradise. Who could tell what was sin, he 
asked, in the eyes of the All-pure? and, no doubt, permitted him- 
self a dangerous license of tongue and judgment, while his acts 
were the most blameless. 

At last, a publisher was found daring enough to take the risk 
of a work of Blake’s. A bookseller, named Johnson, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, accepted “The French Revolution, a Poem 
in Seven Books,” and actually produced Book the First at one 
shilling. No author’s name—the subject being ticklish and 
sensational, unapt to improve Blake’s business reputation, 
though promising in a popular sense. It failed to interest a 
nation intent upon the real drama enacting its fierce scenes of 
blood beyond the Channel, and the course of events so belied the 
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poet’s forecast as to bury the remaining books “deep as plummet 
sound ” in the waters of oblivion. 

No other writing of Blake’s ever found acceptance in the 
trade. Johnson continued to employ him, as an engraver only, 
Blake remaining his own printer and publisher. 

In 1793, Blake removed across Westminster Bridge to a 
cottage of his own, No. 13, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. Here 
he had a small wainscotted parlour, and a slip of garden boast- 
ing a fine vine, which he suffered to run to waste, holding it 
wrong and unnatural to prune vines. Here, almost in the 
country, with glimpses over gardens towards Lambeth Palace 
and the river, he lived seven years of steady, rapid production. 
In May, 1793, appeared “The Gates of Paradise.” Then 
“Visions of the Daughters of Albion,” “ America, a Prophecy,” 
“Europe,” “Urizen,” “The Song of Los,” “Ahania.” Wild 
storms, with glints of matchless beauty and deep peace, 
revealed at intervals, amidst a waste of devastation. 

All these waifs, tossed and submerged in the great sea of 
literature, are worth noticing by the earnest student of the poet 
and the man. 

These were his recreations; the variety of work which con- 
stituted his sole rest during many years of incessant activity. 
The need or desire for a holiday of idleness, he could not under- 
stand. 

In 1800, came a change of life from London to “sweet 
Felpham,” a Sussex village by a sunny bay, enclosed on the 
east by the high cliff of Beachy Head, westwards by Selsea 
Bill, beyond which the Isle of Wight is distinctly visible. Here 
a somewhat romantic cottage by the sea, at the easy rent of £20, 
was occupied by the poet and his wife during three or four years 
—a very peculiar episode in their story. Another introduction 
of Flaxman’s brought Blake once more within the uncongenial 
air of fashionable dilettanteism. A squire of the name of 
Hayley sought his acquaintance through the friendly sculptor ; a 
country gentleman by birth, self-styled “The Hermit of 
Eartham,” who built and spent himself out of the ancestral 
seat, and wrote himself into contemporary reputation—with a 
small, high-class public. Having sold Eartham, and, by way of 
retrenchment, erected a “ marine cottage,” with embattled turrets, 
and other costly accessories, near Felpham, “ that much respected 
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hermit” developed another whim for the close propinquity of 
his “gentle, visionary Blake”; required mainly, as a skilled 
engraver, to take in hand the illustrations for Mr. Hayley’s 
“poems,” to be copied from designs by tamer artists, amateurs, 
or, it might be, Hayley himself. The well-bred poetaster, it is 
plain, discountenanced any verse-making by the born poet, on 
his own account, and even depreciated the original designs of 
his “ excellent Blake.” This was to come thereafter. For the 
moment, in the heat of their first friendship, patron and artist 
rushed together like the lips of ardent swain and blushing maid. 

Blake came down to Felpham in simple faith, ready to be 
made happy, and thought he had passed through the golden 
gates of heaven, out of “the terrible desert of London,” into the 
pure, bright nature he had worshipped from a boy, as a part of 
his own vital being. Work was pleasure in summer bower, or 
beneath “thatched roof of rusted gold.” Celestial inhabitants 
were heard and seen in his cottage—the like of it never was in 
formed house of mortal builder's hand. 

Gradually Blake’s time was appropriated, for the most part 
by the literary squire to his own use in his own library, as 
amanuensis and reader, as well as engraver, engaged in the 
special labours of his craft under the gentle author’s own eye, 
on the ornamentation of Hayley’s thick coming columns in prose 
or rhyme. The host, if huzely vain of a small talent, was 
nothing if not a gentleman, courteous, kind and considerate— 
according to his lights. He promoted Blake’s material interests 
by pushing him into custom as a miniature painter amongst the 
rank and wealth of the county, besides employing him in the 
art-decoration of his own villa. Twenty heads in tempera were 
executed by Blake, and paid for, doubtless, as liberally as the 
patron’s diminishing revenues would allow. 

The wilful bard was wearying of the bonds of custom, sighing 
for the freedom of grimy, dingy London, amidst the wind-swept 
cornfields by the sea, and bowers of rural paradise, where he was 
not permitted to call his soul his own, where he was ever 
oppressed by well-meant, crushing kindness. The galling of the 
iron chain is betrayed very feelingly in Blake’s correspondence 
with one of his most faithful patrons, Mr. Butts. In January, 
1802, he wrote: 
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“My unhappiness has arisen from a source which, if explored 
too narrowly, might hurt my pecuniary circumstances; as my 
dependance is on engraving at present, and particularly on the 
engravings I have in hand for Mr. H., and I find on all hands 
great objections to my doing anything but the mere drudgery of 
business, and intimations that, if I do not confine myself to this, 
I shall not live—for that I cannot live without doing my duty to 
lay up treasures in heaven is certain and determined, and to this 
I have long made up my mind ; and why this should be made 
an objection to me, while drunkenness, lewdness, gluttony, and 
even idleness itself, does not hurt other men, let Satan himself 
explain—I am not ashamed, afraid or averse to tell you what 
ought to be told—that I am under the direction of messengers 
from Heaven, daily and nightly. But if we fear to do the 
dictates of our angels, and tremble at the tasks set before us; if 
we refuse to do spiritual acts because of natural fears or natural 
desires, who can describe the dismal torments of such a state? 
I too well remember the threats I have heard. If you, who are 
organized by Divine Providence for spiritual communion, refuse 
and bury your talent in the earth, even though you should want 
natural bread—sorrow and desperation pursue you through life, 
and after death, shame and confusion of face to eternity. You 
will be called the base Judas who betrayed his friend.” 


In July, 1803, he wrote: 


“As to Mr. H., I feel myself at liberty to say as follows upon 
this ticklish subject. I regard fashion in poetry as little as I do 
in paintings.—But Mr. H. approves of my designs as little as he 
does of my poems, and I have been forced to insist on his leaving 
me, in both, to my own self-will; for I am determined to be no 
longer pestered with his genteel ignorance and polite disappro- 
bation. I know myself both poet and painter, and it is not his 
affected contempt that can move mc to anything but a more 
assiduous pursuit of both arts.” 


A tragi-comic incident led to the parting of friends and adieu 
to Felpham—just in time. One fine day in August, 1803, a 
private soldier in His Majesty’s service was invited into the 
small cottage garden by a gardener at work therein—without 
Blake's knowledge. The master politely requested him to go; 
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the red-coat behaved like an unruly demon in that Eden sacred 
to a poet and an Englishman. The latter laid hold of the 
blustering intruder from behind, by the elbows, and pushing the 
fellow before him, bodily put him out of the gate and down the 
road, by sheer force of will and the power of spirit over inert 
matter, the big bully all the while raging and cursing, and 
endeavouring to turn round and hit the small man. “I don’t 
know how I did it, but I did it,’ was Blake’s own version of the 
fracas. 

The soldier, in revenge, got a comrade to stand by him on 
oath, charged Blake before a magistrate with seditious language 
against the King, and had him committed for trial on a charge 
of high treason at the quarter sessions at Chichester, on January 
11th, 1804. 

Friend Hayley stood by the poet like a man, went bail for 
him, engaged counsel, and gave evidence to character on the 
trial; this under some difficulty. He was suffering from a 
singular accident. His habit was to carry an open umbrella 
when taking horse exercise, a proceeding resented by the animal, 
which, on this occasion, had successfully pitched him on the 


head against a stone. Blake himself startled the court by calling 
out: “False, false,” in a tone that bore conviction, when the 
two soldiers traduced him from the witness box. The “gentle 
visionary” was honourably acquitted ; the court was filled with 


’ 


an uproar of triumph, “in defiance of all decency,” as the local 
paper described the scene. 

It was most fortunate that no compromising antecedents were 
known to the other side. Blake had been mixed up, as an 
innocent enthusiast, with a dangerous set of “advanced 
thinkers.” He had actually warned the notorious Tom Paine 
in the very nick of time to put the silver streak between him 
anda halter. He had donned the red cap of liberty, and boldly 
promenaded the London streets so bonneted, dashing it off, 
later on, when “liberty” became the watchword for blood— 
Blake, in his liberal tendencies, drew the line at murder. 
Mistaken in his associates, he was that rare example, in those 
days, the honest friend of the poor and suffering; his very 
mistakes on questions of the Commonweal were the outcome of 
a kindly heart that bled to see the weaker thrust to the wall. 

That same spring Blake made his final choice, and rejected 


24* 
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his opportunity of securing worldly rewards by vulgarizing his 
art to the painting of miniatures, hand-screens and so forth, in 
houses of the great. He went back to his old life in London, and 
the Hayley friendship quietly succumbed to a painless extinction. 

Two engraved “prophetic” books were produced in 1804. 
The first, “Jerusalem: The Emanation of the Giant Albion, 
Printed by W. Blake, South Molton Street ”—for in this specially 
house-bound local habitation the poet made his home during 
the next seventeen years. This was a large quarto volume, 
printed variously in plain black and white, or with blue ink or 
red. A few copies were hand-tinted, the price of these being 
twenty guineas. This and his next work “Milton” were, 
according to the author, merely transcriptions, dictated by a 
spiritual revelation. Both are remarkable for a deep strain of 
earnest piety, adulterated with mystic, vain speculation on the 
incomprehensible. 

The following year Blake found a more effectual patron and 
employer than the fanciful Hayley. An engraver known as R. 
H. Cromek took to speculating in prints and books, and as his 
first venture, acquired for twenty guineas the copyright of twelve 
original designs for an edition of Blair’s grave, drawn by Blake 
on the—unwritten—condition that he should have the profit and 
credit of engraving them for the book, having thus parted with 
the right of reproducing and publishing them on his own account. 
A powerful art critic, Fuseli, wrote a high encomium on the 
designs, which was confirmed by written testimony under the 
hand of ten academicians and their president, West. Queen 
Charlotte was induced to accept a poetical dedication of the 
book from Blake’s pen. But Cromek’s eye had the publisher’s 
instinct to discern the public taste, and, having materially helped 
to push Blake’s talent into notice, judiciously chose a more 
graceful and telling exponent of his ideas in the Italian engraver, 
Schiavonetti. It was done wisely, but not well; Blake being 
thrust out into the cold, without compensation, and his complaints 
met by insults. Cromek actually boasted not only of having 
created and established Blake’s reputation, but of bringing him 
food as well, and ended by the taunt, that when the designs were 
produced “you and Mrs. Blake were reduced so low as to be 
obliged to live on half a guinea a week. 

This, for food, was their narrow limit for many a day—lodging 
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costing about the same sum. Three pounds a week represented 
affluence, seldom attained. 

Cromek’s next move was to steal an idea from a pencil 
drawing of Blake’s on a subject hitherto untouched, the pro- 
cession of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims. Seeing the sketch 
by chance, he offered to buy it, but Blake refused to sell, unless 
he were employed to engrave it. Cromek went to another 
painter, a friend of Blake’s, Stothard, suggested the subject for 
an oil painting, and paid for, puffed, exhibited and engraved the 
same with much profit. Blake, stung with natural wrath and 
emulation, resolved to show his work and “shame the fools ” 
who preferred Stothard’s. In May 1809, the poet painter 
opened his own exhibition, on the first floor of the old home, 
28 Broad Street, kindly placed at his disposition by his brother 
James, the hosier, who succeeded to the paternal inheritance. 

The show was managed between the unsophisticated artist 
himself and the simple, old-world tradesman, his brother. It 
was puffed by a “ descriptive catalogue,” setting forth its contents 
with much denunciation of famous names and schools opposed 
to his own, also a “ public address,” strongly aggressive and 


envenomed by much rancour towards his personal rivals and 
detractors. 


That the venture proved a gruesome failure goes without 
saying. Nevertheless, it was such a collection as, could it be 
brought together in our days, might rival the attraction of the 
Rossetti exhibition at Burlington House some years ago. 

The “pictures, poetical and historical inventions painted by 
William Blake in water colours, being the ancient method of 
fresco painting revived,” were grouped around the central motive 
of the enterprise, on the burning subject of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims. With muchanathema of oils, they were composed and 
executed in Blake’s peculiar medium, arbitrarily styled “fresco,” 
a base or mixture of carpenter’s glue with water colour. The 
method was not unknown to the Italians, but was specially 
revealed to Blake in a vision by the holy carpenter, Saint 
Joseph. 

“The Ancient Britons,” one of Blake’s noblest productions, . 
and several pictures, experiments in colour, with seven drawings 
of high merit, strongly marked by the artist’s individuality, 
completed the list. 
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From this attempt dates the evil report that clung about Blake 
for the rest of his life: that he was mad. 

The Canterbury Pilgrimage found a purchaser in Blake’s old 
patron, Mr. Butts. Otherwise his effort brought little result. 
Years were creeping on, making gaps in the small circle who 
valued him at his worth, and once past his prime, new friends 
were few who could see him, not as he had prospered, but as he 
had deserved. Best of these was Linnell, a struggling painter 
of portraits for bread—of landscapes for fame—as yet in the 
uncertain hereafter. This fellow-artist stuck close to Blake and 
his wife till the end. 

“Though art is above either, the argument is better for 
affluence than poverty ; and though he would not have been a 
greater artist, yet he could have produced greater works of art, 
in proportion to his means.” So Blake wrote feelingly of himself. 
He had ceased to engrave his own writings for the public; by 
this time his straitened living could no longer afford him the 
wherewithal to buy the needful copperplates. The long failure 
of all good results may, at last, have disheartened even him. 
As long as he lived he wrote. Scores of MS. were produced, 
and lost or destroyed—after frequent vain endeavours to find a 
publisher ; the trade would none of his poems ordesigns. After 
cach repulse, he took comfort in the belief that they were 
“ published elsewhere and beautifully bound ”—in that spiritual 
world which was substance and reality to him, while this 
transient existence seemed but the dream of a shadow. 

Sinking lower down into the vale of years, his steps were 
closer dogged by poverty and oppressed by the burthen of a 
message which the world would not receive. “Take it away,” 
such words are reported of George III. when one of Blake’s 
designs was brought before the Royal notice, and the cruel or 
thoughtless judgment of the ignorant multitude was an echo of 
their King’s. 

Still Blake worked on with unflinching courage. In his old 
age were produced his sublime designs to the book of Job, which, 
through the kindness of his brother artist, Linnell, brought him 
in bread for a long time. His closing years were fully occupied 
by illustrations to the Divina Commedia of Dante, under a 
commission from the same unfailing friend. At the age of sixty- 
seven, he conquered the Italian language in a few weeks, aided 
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by such Latin as he knew, so as to grasp the spirit at least of the 
great visionary poet, whom the common race of men call obscure 
and hard to be understood. 

In 1821 he moved, for the last time, going down to No. 3, 
Fountain Court, Strand. Here he was master of two small, 
decent rooms on a first floor; the front room was kept for 
change and visitors ; the back was the living, sleeping and work- 
ing room of the old couple, seldom parted now for many minutes 
out of their day in common. Here Blake had his working- 
table under the window, where he could catch some sort of side 
glance of the great river; on one side stood their bed, on the 
other the wife did her cooking on the fire, or sat mending or 
making, or went about some small duty for the comfort of the 
man she worshipped with a fondness dearer than their bridal 
love. The “lovely myrtle tree” had early faded into the sere 
under daily drudgery and want of all the refinements that lend 
a charm to well-cared-for womankind. Evidently she “let her- 
self go,” as women say; in her shabby, dirty dress, she looked 
coarse and common enough, but for the love that spoke through 


her great black eyes, smiling at the wreck of her beauty with 
its divine joy. . 


She had no means to keep herself attractive ; little enough te 
obtain food for the two. Her husband, wrapt in communion 
with the gods, gave her too little of his company, though in 
bodily presence so constantly by her side. “ Money” was a 
thing he naturally abhorred ; the very word irritated him, even 
from the lips he loved. 


‘* Kind, like a man was he; like a man, too, would have his way.” 


On this point, we have his own recorded testimony of a 
spiritual revelation: “In eternity woman is the emanation of 
man; she has no will of her own; there is no such thing in 
eternity as a female will.” This naive vision may have been 
hard of attainment in “one flesh” during this mortal state; 
certain it is, the poet’s reasoning instincts grew with age; he 
dearly loved an argument for its own sake, and would maintain 
against all disputants that the sun went round the earth—a very 
Petruchio to contradict his Kate upon facts astronomical or un- 
acceptable—if she gave him the occasion. As years brought 
her wisdom she ceased to strive with her tongue, or touch the 
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cantankerous spot that lurked in a sweet and noble nature. 
What she had she served for meat; when all failed, she would 
spread their small table and set upon it—an empty dish’: the 
unanswerable appeal that drove him to such work as could bring 
in the earthly dross by which alone—yet without which, man 
does not live. 

He would often make himself useful to her in her necessary 
work, lighting the fire and putting on the kettle before she got 
up, while in every exigency of his art-life she gave good help 
no less than wifely sympathy. All trials notwithstanding, theirs 
was a true marriage of hearts, souls and intellects ; her affection, 
at least, was never divided, and passed the common love of 
woman. In age the tie grew closer, fonder still. She had borne 
no children, and the mother yearning of woman’s nature clung 
about her heart’s dearest, when dependant upon her in the 
feeble, failing days. He was her all in all. 

Supremely happy in this, the man would never own a con- 
queror in earthly sorrow, accepting all as good from the hand 
that gave him being. “May God make this world to you, my 
child, as beautiful as it has been to me,” such were his words of 
blessing to a lovely little girl who listened, wondering, to the 
poor, small, shabby old man possessed of nothing, while she had 
all her rich and doting parents could lavish. Life taught her 
better. 

With the last months Blake’s strength failed: not his 
passionate ardour for work. Propped up in his bed he went on 
with his labour of love on the Dante designs, and on a coloured 
impression of his own favourite creation, “ The Ancient of Days,” 
a commission from a friend. Then, as the lamp of life burnt 
low, his eyes fell on the wife of his youth, and a vision of grace 
and beauty, never for him altogether changed. “Stay,” he said 
to her; “keep as you are! You have been ever an angel to 
me; I will draw you.” With a hand almost numbed by death, 
he drew what she seemed to him: “ A phrenzied sketch,” ’twas 
said : with power, not physical resemblance. 

Gently and gradually, possessing all his mind, he bowed to 
the inevitable. Ona Sunday, 12th August, 1827, a few months 
before the term of seventy years, he lay chanting low to his 
Maker songs and melodies the inspiration of the solemn hour. 
Most sweet they were to the fond ear that hung over him, drink- 
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ing in his every breath. With eyes of undying hope bent upon 
her, he said, “ My beloved, they are not mine, no, they are not 
mine.” Then, with the power of vision that was upon him, he 
told her they would not bé parted, he should always be about 
her to take care of her. Not as a man, but as a blessed angel, 
he went to that country he had all his life wished to see, happy, 
hoping for salvation through Jesus Christ. 

About his burial, the question came from her lips. He chose 
the place where his people were laid, Bunhill Fields. He 
desired the service of the Church of England, being a dissenter 
born. 

His widow, proud in her grief, refused the offer of a pension 
from Royalty—too late an honour to tempt her—when he was 
gone. In age and loneliness she chose to work, colouring 
designs and selling the art-treasures left for her subsistence. 
She was cared for, too, by several friends: “Nor did she live 
long enough to test their benevolence too severely,” in Gilchrist’s 
significant words. Eating her bread from day to day, she 
lingered four years and a month or two, always feeling the 
presence of his spirit very near whose wife she was for five and 
forty years. His only sister drew close to her at the last. She 
passed away, happily, repeating holy words and calling to her 
beloved, that she was coming to him and would not be long. 

She was laid beside him, with a bushel of slacked lime in her 
coffin, according to her last request. The precaution was not 
unneeded, for the ground was since broken up, the graves dese- 
crated, the dead disturbed. What became of their mortal part 
none can tell, but their labours and the story of their lives will 
last for evermore. 








SAVED BY THE STRIKE. 


Saved by the Strike. 


“WHAT! Not heard of yet! Confound the fellow! How 
dare he have the infernal impudence to send such a message to 
me? Did youtell him it must be heard of? What? You 
didn’t? By Gad! I’ve a mind to kick you round the room! 
How dare you come back without it? Ordered over a month 
ago and not arrived yet! Deuce take them!” 

“ Please, sir, the station master explained, sir, as ’ow it’s hall 
along of the strike, sir. They can’t get the parcels through 
noways, sir, and hin course, sir, perishables is sent off first and 
keepables can wait, so they say, sir.” 

“Can wait, can they? Well, 7 can’t! Damn you for an 
infernal. idiot, and all the men on the railway too. You'll go 
again to-morrow, understand, and tell. Covell he will find that 
keg of brandy for me at once—at once—or I’ll know the reason 
why! Not one drop is there left in this infernal old dried-up 
place! I'll sack the firm, I will, and I’ll bet they’ll miss my 
custom and be sorry they did not put pressure on. What are 
you gaping at there, you dunderhead, like some pig-stuck fool? 
Out of the way!” 

And with a violent lurch towards the open door of the dining- 
room, where the remains of the lately-partaken-of dessert still 
lay scattered about the tastefully decorated table, the master of 
“ Glenberrig ” passed through the doorway, nearly flattening the 
unfortunate butler in his exit. 

“A good thing for us hall if never a drop of brandy could 
come hinside these doors agin!” muttered the man to himself, 
as he watched his master reel away. “ Eh, but ’e’s a rare un for 
the hodyvie, ’e is! I reckon he'll pop off one of these days 
from hinternal combustion brought hon by consumption, 
summat like that there rigmarole Mrs. Parkins was a-tellin’ hus 
hout of a book has she was a-perusin’ of hafter supper the 
hother night. Well, it wasn’t none of my fault hif those bloom- 
ing old managers of the G. C. Railway Company is so doosid 
stoopid as to hallow of strikes on their line. But I hain’t a- 
goin’ to take hextra rows for them hinjin-drivin’ steamy lot! I 
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gets my share of blow-ups hover the liquors quite hoften 
enough, and I ain’t a-goin’ to stand no nonsense for them, I 
ain’t! and I’ll hup and tell the master so one of these days, as 
sure has my name is William Rowe. No brandy left! and a 
jolly good thing too! Poor, parched, dried-up, old Hobadiah, 
what will you do now? Take to something stronger, I bet, just 
like as ’ow you did once before, and then won’t there be the 
devil’s game to play. Lor! there’s the missis!” he broke off in 
his speculations to ejaculate, as a light footstep broke the still- 
ness of the lofty shadowy hall. “Eh, but she looks white and 
scared like! Poor young thing! At the mercy of that brute! 
Now if she ’ad honly that fine handsome young Mr. Stafford for 
a ’usband, they’d make a couple worth hobligin’ by my services. 
Such is life! Riches hand ’appiness doesn’t often go together, 
as I am allus tellin’ that Phoebe of mine. And mentionin’ ’er, 
reminds me as ’ow I must ’urry hoff to supper, or the meal will 
be hover, the titbits all picked out by that fastidious greedy 
Jenkins, and the same party a-flirtin’ and a-spoonin’ with that 
little minx of a Phoebe.” 

And rapidly walking across the great dimly-lighted hall, 
“John Thomas” vanished through a curtained archway to take 
part in the festivities of “high life below stairs,’ which was 
certainly the happiest part of this establishment. 

He noticed, as he gave one backward glance of curiosity and 
commiseration, the slight girlish form of his mistress pausing at 
the door of “master’s study,” hesitating as if afraid to enter. 
Evidently courage came by the waiting, for the small hand 
turned the big door-knob, on which it had been indecisively rest- 
ing, and admitted her into the presence of her husband. 

“Are you not coming upstairs, Robert?” she began in a 
small, timid voice, but he interrupted her with an oath. The 
slender figure seemed to shrink within itself at the greeting. 

“What do you want here? Coming upstairs, indeed, when 
there is not a drop to drink in the house, and that infernal 
railway lot have let the barrel go astray. I’ll have the law down 
on them before many days are over. I'll let them see if I am 
to be trifled with like this. How do the fools suppose a man is 
to get through the day, buried alive in a hole like this, if he has 
nothing to drink?” 

“Oh, Robert, do not excite yourself so! Surely you can do 
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without the brandy. There is plenty of wine in the house. 
But won’t you—oh, Robert, w2// you not try, now you have not 
the temptation at hand, to resist it, to do without that hateful, 
awful stuff? Come upstairs and have some coffee with us. Do, 
or go with Mr. Stafford to the billiard-room for a game, and | 
will come and be marker for you. It is his last night here, you 
know, and it is rather slow for him ; he may be dull without his 
host, and nobody but stupid me to entertain him.” 

She paled a little more as she spoke, and she had been far 
too pale before, and a dreary hunted look that had no right to 
be there came into the sad velvety brown eyes. But Mr. 
Wardleigh roughly shook off the gentle hand she had put upon 
his arm, to give greater force to her earnest pleading, as he 
flung himself back in his armchair. 

“Drink coffee in the drawing-room! That’s just my sort, 
isn’t it? That sounds like me! Offer a man coffee when he 
wants brandy. And Stafford would enjoy playing billiards with 
me. \ think playing Jove with you is more in his line. Ha! ha! 
a pity he cannot see that fetching blush!” he roared out 
coarsely, as he saw a vivid painful scarlet stain the delicate 
pallor of his wife’s cheeks. 

“Robert, how dare you so insult me?” Mrs. Wardleigh cried, 
turning her now flashing eyes upon him. “If you think such 
base thoughts, then come upstairs and take your rightful place 
beside me. You should not leave me, Robert; do you not 
know a husband should be strong to save his wife from ¢emp- 
tation as well as danger ?” 

There was almost a ring of agony in the faltering words that 
would have touched any heart but his. It was like the terrified 
cry of some hunted death-driven animal, that knows the over- 
powering danger that is assailing it, and cannot rely on its own 
powers of resistance. It was the woman’s desperate clutch, as 
she felt her own strength failing her, to find salvation yet in her 
husband’s strengthening presence. And had his brain not been 
utterly useless, he might have read beneath the surface and saved 
her from the tempest against which she was struggling. But he 
saw nothing but those beautiful indignant eyes, and answered 
with a low chuckle. 

“Oh, I don’t mind, my fiery beauty! Flash away! It suits 
my tastes better than those sickly puning looks I have been 
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treated to lately. Stafford is quite welcome to you, welcome to 
anything, if he will only guarantee to supply me with brandy 
instead.” 

“ Robert!” 

Such a low moan the word was, as if forced from her lips out 
of the depths of her misery. The man, half drunk as he was, 
noted at last some of the agony she betrayed, for he rose from 
his chair, and looked at her out of his bleared, bloodshot eyes. 

“Well, what zs up now? Look here, Alice, you had better 
clear out, I am not in the mood to stand a scene. Tell Stafford 
to come down here for a pipe and a drink, if he feels sentimental 
about taking a tender adieu of his fost. I’ve got some rare 
old liqueur that will supply the place of that brandy. Curse 
’em for the fools they are.” 

Motionless as a statue carved from marble stood the graceful 
figure there, the sweet sad face giving the idea of some sorrowing 
guardian angel. Her lips were very white and stiff and the 
words she spoke were husky and strained. 

“Robert, think! You know this is madness. For my sake 
for your own sake, pause. / could not bear to go through again 
what you have once forced me to endure, and you know, you 
cannot go through it again and live.” 

“That’s just like you, Alice, to throw a man’s past misdeeds 
in his face. Because I had D.T. once, do you think I am likely 
to fall a victim again? Now, no tears; I can’t bear a screaming, 
whining woman!” 

“T am not going to cry,” she said with scorn, “you need 
not be afraid. You froze for ever the fountain of my tears 
when——” 

She paused and shuddered away from him. 

“D—n you, Alice! I believe you ¢vy to make me hate you. 
I will stand none of your reproaches. Now go! By Jove! but 
you look well to-night. It’s a long time since the roses bloomed 
in your cheeks, save sickly white ones. What have you been 
doing to yourself? Has Stafford been administering a love 
potion? I saw him looking at you at dinner! Oh, don’t flash 
round like that, though it does deepen the red in the most 
telling fashion. I am not blind yet. Come here and give me a 
kiss. I’ve a mind to,have.one. It’s a goodish while since I 
tasted those sweet lips.” 
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He put his arm about the slim straight waist, and drew her 
roughly towards him. But she sprang aside, exclaiming: 

“Never! I have told you I shall never kiss you again till 
your lips are unsullied by your hateful language and unstained 
by the touch of drink. You can choose between them, but both 
you shall not have.” 

“ Ho, ho, indeed! What about the wifely obedience you once 
promised, nay swore, to exercise? How about pure lips and 
broken vows? You are bound to me, mine to do as I like with, 
so you give or I take.” 

He grasped her arm, and the tender white flesh, which was 
only veiled, not protected, by the lace sleeve, quivered under the 
cruel pressure of those strong fingers. She was powerless to 
resist him as he held her there and kissed her poor trembling 
mouth with his caresses that sprang not from love, but merely 
from the passion of torment. She writhed in his embrace, and 
at last, with a loud laugh, he set her free, and turned away to 
the liqueur case which stood on the centre table. 

“You coward!” she gasped; “how dare you! how dare you! 
You will be very sorry some day for this—if you ever could feel 
anything! Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do?” she moaned 
as she turned away, staggered a little, grasped at the back of a 
chair for one moment’s support, and then passed her hand over 
her burning, aching eyes. Then she left the spirit-scented room. 

“T cannot—I cannot endure it! It has grown to be more 
than I can bear. And now—now—oh! if only I had died with 
my little angel and were at rest for ever!” 

She entered the dimly-lighted morning-room, where the soft 
rosy glow of one lamp left most of the apartment in shadow, and 
closing the door behind her tottered to a couch, and cast herself, 
with a bitter heart-rending sob, upon it, burying her face deep in 
the cushions to stifle the agonising cries that would have way. 

For she had broken down at last, utterly and completely. 
The over-burdened heart was crushed beyond all capability of 
rising again; her lonely misery had conquered her ! 

Like some long nightmare the events of her short life tor- 
mented her throbbing brain. Backward had flown her thoughts 
to the days of her youth, the careless time when she was 


‘* Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 
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And there, while dallying unconsciously on that brink had come 
the first sweet thrill of “love’s young dream,” and under the 
guidance of Geoffrey Stafford she had ventured upon the waters 
and had let herself “drift down the stream” with him. With 
a throb of ecstacy had she “laid her sweet hands in his” and 
listened to his tender voice as he swore to repay that pure love 
and trust a thousandfold. At that memory her heart gave one 
great throb now—but not of rapture—all that was past—it was 
more like a dull thud of agony. For her lover in those byegone 
days had been poor—rich in all but money, and alas! that was 
all her father demanded. 

With bitter words the young fellow had been sent away, and 
in far-away America some months later, he had received a paper 
addressed by Alice’s father, containing an account of the 
wedding of his lost love with the wealthy city merchant, Robert 
Wardleigh. 

What did it matter that the husband chosen by parental 
discretion was in every way unsuited to the refined, delicate 
nature bound to him by law? She shuddered now as she lived 
again through the slow biting agony of her awakening ; the 
daily hourly torture she had undergone as she realised the 
coarseness of that husband's character, her master! the man 
whom she had sworn, ay, sworn before God’s altar, to “love, 
honour and obey.” 

The two natures, which man’s device had bound together “ for 
better, for worse,” were as far apart as Heaven is from earth, as 
widely dissimilar as frailest hot-house plant is from rankest way- 
side weed. Oh, the long martyrdom of those days! Then her 
child had come to her, and the passionate mother-love which 
came with it, Heaven-sent, for a time had satisfied all other 
cravings. All her life was centred in that child; with joy, she 
watched the wee mite growing; with adoration, bordering on 
idolatry, did she cling to it and lavish on it all the boundless 
treasury of that sweet true heart. She was content in those 
days, forgetting the black past in her rosy present. 

But there came to her one awful day, and as the recollection 
of it passed before her mind’s eye, the bursting sobs seemed to 
be surcharged with misery. That her husband was an inveterate 
drunkard she had early found out, and she had learned to shun 
his presence, keeping almost entirely to her own rooms, and 
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hardly ever seeing him except at meals. He had been away 
for a few days, but by the noises and disturbance that had 
reached to the wing where her sitting-room was, she knew the 
master of Glenberrig had returned that afternoon. And 
presently he made his appearance upon the peaceful pretty 
scene, where mother «and child played together ere “ Nana” 
came to carry “baby” off to bed. He paused on the threshold, 
staggering unsteadily against the door-post as he shouted out: 

“Well, Alice, you don’t look particularly glad to see a 
fellow!” For Mrs. Wardleigh had risen from her lowly graceful 
position on the hearthrug and had turned a startled face to greet 
him. 

Leaving the prop against which he was leaning, and which 
afforded him the support he needed, he advanced into the room. 
Little May, with a merry gurgle, and fat dimpled hands out- 
stretched, ran to meet him as he reeled along, clasping her short 
arms round one knee with a crowing laugh. The action com- 
pletely threw him off his equilibrium. The quickly-aroused 
passion within him was fired—with a fearful oath as he tottered 
he struck at the child, not knowing what he did. Alice darted 
forward, one piercing cry escaping from her blanching lips. But 
she was too late! “Baby May” fell; her head came in violent 
contact with a heavily brass-mounted leg of a lamp-stand. The 
mother heard a low moan, then all was still. 

Three days later Alice was childless. 

After a long, long illness, when the poor desolated heart went 
down into the very depths of the valley of shadows, she crept 
slowly back to face the terrible loneliness of life without her darling. 

From that time her husband seemed to grow to hate her, for 
her sad face, with its wistful, “robbed” look, was a constant 
reproach to him. He strove for a short period to break away 
from the horrid power of his sin, but his moral character was 
too utterly weak and degraded to make any long resistance, and 
he soon let himself slip back again under the enthralling fascina- 
tion of the demon that possessed him. 

Alice clung to the quietness of her Scottish home, where 
“Baby May” had spent the last days of her little life, for she 
had no spirit left to meet the gay world again and take part in 
its doings, and so this winter had been spent in the very north of 
Scotland, at Mr. Wardleigh’s castle, “ Glenberrig.” 
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It had been in the spring that they had received news from 
her old lover, Geoffrey Stafford. He had come over to England, 
rich and influential now, with a rapidly accumulating fortune, 
and he wrote begging to be allowed to see her. Alice, with wife- 
like dutifulness, showed the letter to her husband, and then 
wrote and bade him, in her husband’s name as well as her own, 
welcome. That first visit had been the precursor of many, and 
he had spent this Christmas-tide with them. 

It was dangerous—how dangerous they neither of them 
paused to think. He awoke first to the fact that he had played 
with fire, until he had fanned the flame of his old love into the 
strong undying passion of a man’s strength at its fullest and best. 

And Alice knew, but too well, how truly her own heart 
responded to that other heart. Her woman’s wit had long ago 
betrayed to her zs secret, at the same moment laying bare hers, 
but, woman-like, she had not allowed herself to argue out the 
result ; she left the future to fate and to him, trusting in him 
and his superior power to bring them both safely through the 
peril that beset them. 

And now, to-night, she knew her frail woman’s strength had 
given way. She pressed her hands to her throbbing temples, as 
she rocked to and fro in her misery; and so, deaf to all outward 
things, conscious only of the voice that called aloud to her from 
her heart to give up the struggle and strive no more against her 
fate, she did not hear the opening and reclosing of the door 
behind her. 

Then she felt a gentle touch on her bowed head, and heard 
the whisper : 

“ Alice!” 

She sprang to her feet and faced the man beside her. 

“ Oh, leave me, leave me! 1 am weak to-night—too weak for 
anything. In pity leave me to myself!” 

“ Never!” he said, taking her hands in his, as he drew them 
down from her temples. “I shall never leave you, Alice, again 
to yourself. I cannot. You ask me more than I can do, It is 
because you are ‘left to yourself’ that I am driven to say what I 
am saying. Alice, you must let me speak—you must hear me. 
I have fought with my love, God knows, till the struggle has 
gone nigh to killing me, and if you had been a happy, honoured 
wife, I could have gone away from you, conqueror of myself. 
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Seeing you as you are is more than I can bear. No law can 
bind you to such a brute!” 

“ Hush, oh, hush! He zs my husband !” 

“Husband! Do not desecrate the name by giving it to him! 
Oh, my darling, come with me back to my beautiful sunny 
home, far away from this gloomy, fog-smothered dungeon, and 
let me teach you what a husband can be. Alice, do not turn 
away, oh, my little love, do not look like that, for I am desperate 
to-night !” 

She could not speak, she dared not. The temptation was so 
awful, so alluring, that she felt her very voice would turn traitor to 
her and cry out the truth that her honour yet prompted her to 
conceal. She put out one hand and essayed feebly to push him 
from her. The threads that had held the sleeve of her gown 
about her arm were broken, and at the movement the lace fell 
away from the shoulder and bared the limb. He noted, with the 
keen eyes of love, how woefully thin it had become from the fair 
rounded arm he used to see, but the next moment he started 
and the blood surged to his face,as he saw the cruel purple 
bruises marring the whiteness of the dainty flesh. 

“Alice! Has he dared to lay hands on you? By Heaven! 
he shall answer for this, the cowardly hound! Oh, my love, my 
love, this is torture!” 

She quickly tried to draw the thin covering about her arm 
again, as she said: 

“Qh, it is nothing. I bruise so easily.” 

But her lips were quivering with shame, and she felt her last 
remnant of strength rapidly failing her. It was costing her 
more than she counted on to send him from her. The Rubicon 
that divides right from wrong is not lightly trodden ; the way is 
crimson-stained with the bleeding feet of the travellers who have 
gone over it. And Alice Wardleigh’s path had led her to that 
Rubicon to-night. Before her agonised gaze stretched a vista of 
glowing, dazzling happiness—the fulfilment of the brief dream 
she had had in those few far-away days of her maidenhood, 
when she had revelled in the love of her lover—a dream from 
which a parent’s cruel, relentless hand had awakened her— 
behind, around her, was the way by which she had travelled to 
this spot, one long road of dull agony till hopeless despair had 
nearly numbed her sensibilities. 
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Must she still, with quivering heart of suffering, continue to 
traverse that road that was so utterly black, sunless, and thorn- 
strewn? Surely, surely not! 

That was not life—that was torture, and could a creature, 
possessed of reasoning power and a free will, of its own choice 
choose torture, when the way of escape lay at hand—just one 
step, only one, from darkness and despair to the unshadowed 
glory of deathless love ? 

And while these thoughts rushed through her fevered brain 
the man stood by, not speaking, not moving, merely waiting — 
waiting for her answer, knowing how intense was the struggle 
through which she was passing, for had he not passed that way 
before her, believing that in the end she would give in, for had 
not he given in, and what was her strength compared to his ? 

Long she fought, crushing it down with a power that was not 
her own, against this temptation, which had attacked her in the 
hour of her utter weakness—fought and conquered. When she 
at last turned again and raised her aching, swollen eyelids to 
meet his gaze, a shiver shook him from head to foot. 

“Go, Geoffrey, please go now, at once; leave me! I can bear 
no more. Life for me is over, but there is another one beyond, 
and—and—oh, my God, give me grace to so live this one that 
I may be able to meet my baby in that other !” 

He looked at her, one long look, then, not trusting himself to 
speak, turned away and left her. His very soul was stirred 
within him, for he had not thought such strength could live in 
such a frail, clinging nature—a strength that had surpassed his 
own, and that had carried her through the furnace of that awful 
trial. 

Yes, she had conquered ; but she knew that when she spoke 
those few words that sent him from her, she had broken her 
heart. 

In the small hours of the morning the mistress of the house 
crept up to her bedroom more dead than alive. The dawn was 
just creeping in, cold and dreary, through the staircase window. 
as she passed under it. She rested a moment with her hand to 
her side, one knee raised on to the broad, cushioned window-: 
seat, and leaned her head against the deep dark oak recess, 
Suddenly she started, drew a long breath, and pressed her hand 
to her lips, while [the dark brown eyes grew wider and more 
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intense in their misery. There was a sound of crunching gravel 
outside on the drive, below the window, the stamp of a horse’s 
hoof, some directions in a quick, low-pitched voice, a whistle, 
then the sound of wheels rolling swiftly away. That was all, 
but as Alice Wardleigh moved away and mounted the remainder 
of the shallow staircase, her face was like death itself. 

Those wheels were bearing Geoffrey Stafford away, away out 
of her life for evermore! And they had driven straight over 
that poor, trouble-tossed heart, leaving it crushed and maimed to 
death. 

Well, right had triumphed over wrong, but as yet no happi- 
ness, no rewarding consciousness of good done came to her, only 
a longing to lie down and be at rest for ever. After a sharp, all- 
exerting fight, it is more of rest than of victory won that the 
soldier thinks. 

The stairs were mounted, the wide landing traversed, and on 
the threshold of the door she stood. And there paused— 
horrorstruck! For before her, prostrate on the floor, raving in 
the loathing horror of delirium tremens, was her husband—the 
man for whose honour she had parted with love, happiness, all 
that made life worth living, the man who ought to have been 
her shield and protector in this her hour of sorest need ! 

Alice had lived through the horrors of Mr. Wardleigh’s 
paroxysm once before. Now, at sight of him, her pale face 
froze into stone; a hard, reckless look supplanted all other 
expression. The iron had entered into her soul. With perfect 
calmness she crossed the room, rang the bell violently, waited 
till assistance came, and then left the room, after giving a few 
curt directions. She met a servant as she stood irresolute at the 
head of the stairs. The maid had a card tray in her hand, on 
which lay an envelope. 

“I was going to take this to your room, ma’am,” said the girl, 
staring hard at her mistress. “I meant to bring it in with your 
tea. It was on the hall table, directed to you. Will you take 
the tea now, ma’am ?” 

Alice took the letter, turned back to her own room, saying: 
“Yes, please, bring me some tea soon,” and shut the door. 

She looked long at the letter in her hand, at her name, 
“Mrs. Wardleigh,” written in a hurried scrawl, and with the 
ink a little smeared, turned it over, looked at it again, with still 
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that stony glance, that moveless expression, and then she spoke 
aloud. 

“JT must read it—I cannot burn it unread—his last words—his 
—last—words. I must just see his name once more— after 
that——” 

The sentence remained unfinished, broken off as she broke the 
seal. Only a few short lines, scribbled and smeared as the 
address had been ; just a few words of despairing farewell, brief 
and manly, striving to hide the agony they all the more plainly 
revealed, and then, added on after the signature, as if written as 
a last frantic hope, some sentences followed imploring her, even 
yet, to change her mind. 


“There is time,” he wrote, “though I must sail in three days. 
I snall meet the mail train at King’s Cross every evening for the 
next three days, as I need not be on board until midnight. And 
I shall book a passage for a lady, and secure the services of a 
maid—in case—God forgive me for my hope. If you do not 
come I shall know your love was not strong enough to face all, 


dare all, for me. But I implore you, my heart’s one love, to 
trust me and come.” 


“Not strong enough! Ah, my darling, it is just because it is 
so deathlessly strong that I have held out! I am not, I shall 
not be worthy of your love, I know that, and one day I may 
wake to know you know it too!” 

With his signature pressed to the poor, trembling lips, on 
which the words had died away, she paced the room, while her 
heart seemed bursting within her. 

And through two days she fought with this awful temptation, 
struggling to be brave, while every fibre of her being ached to 
madness to hear once more that voice whose slightest word was 
music to her, to feel once more the touch of those strong brown 
hands, and to meet the look of those clear, adoring eyes. 

The evening of the second day brought her a letter addressed 


in the well-known writing. She tore it open, and read just the 
one short line: 


“Come; I am waiting still.” 


She thrust the note into the bosom of her gown, and with a 
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last despairing hope to regain the courage that had forsaken her, 
she sought her husband, going to him with the feeling that 
perhaps in his presence her wifely duties might grow more 
binding on her. Through those long, torturing hours of her 
agony her husband had raved, and shouted, and sang. He was 
at his worst as the lonely, tortured wife entered his room. But 
no strength came to her there, she only shrank away from the 
blood-curdling horrors of that haunted chamber. 

She was conquered. 

She sat up all that night, collecting together her simple 
jewellery, which had belonged to her before her marriage, when 
she had been Geoffrey’s “sweetheart,” not Robert Wardleigh’s 
wife, and a few more valuable treasures still, the precious relics 
of her lost child, putting them all into her travelling bag with a 
few necessaries for her journey. 

Then she dressed herself in her darkest, simplest gown, and in 
the early dawn of the bitter January morning, wrapped in a 
heavy, fur-lined cloak, she stole forth from the home that had 
lately been to her only a prison-house of misery, and hurried 
rapidly down the steep hill-side towards a distant village. She 
knew she would not run any chance of being recognised there, 
and she meant there to catch the cart that carried the mails to 
the wayside station of Dunocklic. From there she could take 
the train to Airlee, that would bring her in plenty of time to 
catch the mail train as it passed through on its way South. 

The man in charge of the cart wondered at the early 
pedestrian, and set her down as “a lady’s maid.” He was 
struck with the exceeding pallor of her face, which showed even 
through the thick lace veil she wore. 

Alice was chilled to the bone, and sick with suspense and long 
fasting (for she had quite forgotten, woman-like, to eat anything 
before she started), long before the lumbering conveyance 
reached Dunocklie. The cold was intense, and the snow lay 
many fect deep all around. 

The winter of 1890-91 is not likely to be soon forgotten. 

Alice had heard of the great strike on the Scottish railways, 
and of the confusion and inconvenience arising therefrom,' but 
had not paid much heed to it, but now, as the cart neared 
Dunocklie station, the man beside her remarked : 

“Eh, mem, but I fear me summat’s wrong. I see nae train 
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waitin. And it is alwus waitin’ till I comes along with the 
mail-bag.” 

“No train? What do you mean?” gasped the traveller. 

“You see, mem, the men are on strike, and it’s not alwus 
the trains be runnin’. Perhaps not to-day.” 

Alice’s hands clenched themselves convulsively together as the 
awful idea came to her that perhaps even now in this extremity, 
fate would fight against her in her struggle to escape. Her 
brain seemed to be on fire—she could not think—she could not 
follow any plan consecutively that she tried to start, and, ringing 
in her ears, deafening her, driving out all other thoughts and 
ideas, sounded the words: “ He who hesitates, is lost.” 

She had hesitated—hesitated too long, till too late—trifled 
with her last chance, and now she was lost—lost ! 

For the man’s doleful surmise proved to be a fact. There 
was no train going from Dunocklie that day. The one solitary 
occupant of the little white-washed shed, that did duty for 
station-master’s room, booking-office and waiting-room all in 
one, strolled out to tell her so, stamping his feet vigorously all 
the time, and hunching his shoulders close up to his ears, as the 
bitter wind whirled about him. 

She stared at him in a dazed, helpless way for a space, hardly 
grasping his meaning. Then she turned to the driver of the 
mail-cart, imploring him to push on to Airlee to try to catch the 
train for the South there. 

“Try to get extra horses, as many as you can—do anything, 
try anything!” she cried feverishly. “I have money, and I will 
pay—only catch that train! It is a matter of life and death to 
me. I must go by that train.” 

Alice went inside the warm little cabin to wait, but the narrow 
confined space drove her frantic, and to the astonishment of the 
stolid, comfort-loving man in charge, he saw her suddenly spring 
from her seat and move quickly to the door. Up and down 
outside on the narrow, snow-cleared track she paced, while the 
leaden minutes flew by, each one an eternity to that waiting 
woman ! 

At last, after an awful period, the man returned, with a fresh- 
looking horse, harnessed as a leader, and off they dashed again, 
on and on, Alice every now and then entreating her charioteer 
to uge the weary steeds to greater speed ; offering him money 
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that made him stare at her, puzzled to know how she could 
command such a sum, and be willing to throw it away in this 
“feckless fashion.” 

And now they reached the summit of the last hill, and there, 
far down beneath them was Airlee station, distinctly to be seen. 

But between them and their goal stretched a long, dangerously 
precipitous road, now coated over with a glassy sheet of ice. 
The poor horses struggled bravely on, slipping often, but righting 
themselves again gallantly. 

Suddenly, on the clear, frosty air, sounded the shrill whistle 
of an approaching train. The leader started, tossed his head, 
trembled with fright, darted forward, lost his footing and came 
with a crash to the ground. 

“Eh, mem, it’s all up with us this time!” cried the driver, as 
he sprang from his seat. 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed the distracted woman, “let me help 
you! Perhaps he is not hurt.” 

And with a spring she was on the ground beside the plunging 
beast. 

“Done for, for this journey, mem,” was the brief reply. 

Up through the crisp air from the valley beneath them, 
clanged out the sharp peal of the station-bell, sounding above 
the snorting and puffing of the engine as the train pulled up at 
Airlee station, but more loudly still, more cuttingly clear rang 
through Alice’s head the words : 

“If you do not come I shall know your love is not strong 
enough to face all, dare all, for me.” 

And now he would never know! She was defeated, driven 
back from the rapturous prospect of happiness, and love, and 
him, to the awful life she had that morning hoped to leave for 
ever. 

Fate was against her—‘‘the stars in their courses fought. 
against” her! With another ear-piercing shriek, the train 
moved on. She strained her eyes to watch the black, moving 
object that shewed out so distinctly against the surrounding 
whiteness, watched it till it passed away, a thin snake, then a 
dim speck in the distance. Then she put her hand to her side, 
gasped, tried to utter a few words, and fell lifeless in the snow, 
a small, huddled heap, the one low word escaping from the 
stiffening, death-like lips: 
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“Lott” 

And she knew not that by the very losing of that train, she 
was not lost, but saved /” 

¥ * * ’ * * * 

In the misty fog of the cold evening, the same darkly-clad 
form that had left Glenberrig ere the dawn came with slow, 
weary steps up the long steep drive. 

As his mistress entered the wide old hall, the man-servant, 
who had given her admittance, fairly started at the ghastly 
pallor of the haggard, weary face, from out of which the wide, 
despairing eyes looked with such a dazed, unseeing gaze. 

She walked steadily past him up the hall. How strangely 
quiet and neglected it all appeared! And how peculiarly and 
quickly the man had vanished, almost stealthily creeping away ! 
Did they know the errand on which she had gone, and did they 
look upon her, not as defeated and despairing, but as dis- 
honoured ! 

Oh, how lonely she felt, how unutterably lonely! Such 
loneliness would drive her mad, if she were not mad already ! 

She rang the bell to summon her maid, and waited, standing 
outlined against the heavy plush curtain that hung over the 
dining-room door. 

But instead of the woman appearing, her husband’s valet 
answered her. 

The moment she saw him, she knew something unusual must 
have taken place. 

“What is it, Barker?” 

“Oh, ma’am—the master s 

He paused. His face was very pale, and he looked bewildered 
and at a loss. 

“Yes, is he worse? Have you telegraphed for Doctor 
Dimock? But you are better than any doctor, Barker!” 

She threw off her tight-fitting hat, and pushed back her damp 
hair from her aching forehead. 

“The master, please ma’am,” his voice sank to that mysterious 
whisper that seems inseparable from calamity of any sort, “he 
died at half-past ten this morning.” 

And that was the hour she ought to have caught the London 
train at Airlee! 


“Leave me!” she said, quickly and monotonously. 
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By “the strike” had she been saved ! 

A higher power than her own weak woman’s passion-swayed 
will had guided her destiny, and her honour was left spotless, 

Surely we may surmise that Alice, no longer Wardleigh, will 
spend her next Christmas many, many thousand miles away 
from snow-bound, railway-blocked Scotland, among the sunny, 
orange-scented groves of Florida—happy at last! 


MEG DYAN. 
COLES CHADD 


Hn Unfortunate Jest. 
By Mrs, E. M. DAvy. 
Author of “ JACK DUDLEY’s WIFE,” “A PRINCE OF COMO,” etc., etc. 


IT is fifteen years since the tragic episode in my life happened 
which I am about to relate; and fifteen years ago I was young, 
thoughtless, and therefore happy. 

Two years previously my father had died in India, leaving me 
to the guardianship of his dearest friend. 

I was at school in Paris when my hitherto unknown guardian, 
Geoffrey Dene, came to see me. He was a bachelor of grave 
demeanour, and forty years of age, yet nevertheless, after paying 
a great many visits to the pretty, piquante little school-girl, for 
such I am told I was, he made up his mind that the easiest way 
of taking care of his friend’s daughter was to marry her. He 
proposed to me through my schoolmistress ; and I, charmed at 
the idea of quitting the schoolroom for a house of my own, most 
eagerly accepted him. 

The marriage took place in Paris, and, after a brief Continental 
tour, we came to England and settled down at Dene Hall, in 
Northshire. 

At first all went merrily as the proverbial marriage bell. I 
was delighted with the quaint, old-fashioned house, the home- 
farm, long country rides with my husband ; everything. 

But, alas, too soon a change came over the spirit of my 
dream. 

I began to miss my young companions; to find county society 
cold and formal—my husband grave and silent. 

For distraction I had long talks with the housekeeper, Mrs. 
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Reed, and learned from her that Mr. Dene had only one living 
relative—the son of a cousin who had broken faith with him to 
marry an Italian; that he loved this young man more than 
anything else on earth, and was now fretting because he never 
heard from him, nor knew his whereabouts. 

My story opens on a lovely afternoon in June. 

I had wandered down the chestnut avenue, with the first real 
shadow of discontent creeping into my heart, and stood leaning 
against the low wooden gate that divided the Dene grounds from 
the high road. 

I took no heed of the fine panorama of wood and dale and 
moorland, backed by the distant range of Cheviot Hills that lay 
before me; I was thinking solely of my grievance. I had been 
married to Geoffrey Dene twelve months, and though my love 
for him and his for me was an undoubted fact, still he made 
no companion of me, but treated me as though I were a child. 

Only that morning he had gone from home on some elec- 
tioneering business, telling me he would not return until next day. 
I had asked him to explain the business, but he said politics 
could not interest me; and, kissing me in his usually undemon- 
strative fashion, added, “ Amuse yourself, my child,” and rode 
away. 

I was thinking over all this when my reverie was suddenly 
disturbed. Looking up, I saw on the other side of the gate a 
young man. 

One glance at the pale, delicate features and dark, Italian eyes 
was sufficient ; I had seen his portrait, and knew intuitively who 
it was, even before he raised his hat and said : 

“J am Mr. Dene’s cousin, Cyril Donati. Surely you must be 
his ward, Miss Brendon ?” 

“Tam so sorry Mr. Dene is from home and does not return 
until to-morrow !” I exclaimed, feeling it impossible to explain 
everything at once. 

“That is not of the least consequence,” said he, as we entered 
the gate and walked up the avenue side by side. “I can make 
myself perfectly at home here. So you are Mina Brendon, the 
‘little schoolgirl’ who had been left to my cousin’s care just 
before I set out on my travels! I had promised I would return 
at the end of a year and take an interest in the estate as the 
prospective heir, but preferred knocking about the world; and 
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for the last twelve months have been such a wanderer that no 
letters reached me. Why, I did not even know that Geoffrey 
had taken you to live with him, or possibly: . 

“A great many things may happen in twelve months, Mr. 
Donati. Supposing you came back to find Mr. Dene— 
married !” 

“T could not suppose anything half so wildly improbable as 
that !” he answered, with a nonchalant laugh. 

“No? Perhaps you would rather your cousin did not 
marry ?” 

“Why, of course. It might make all the difference in the 
world to me. But I am sure that will never happen.” 

“Don’t make so sure. Only suppose——” 

“That we dispatch the dog-cart to the station for my be- 
longings, Miss Brendon,” said Mr. Donati decisively, as we 
reached the Hall. 

Of course I acquiesced ; the order was given. 

Then I shot a swift, side-long glance at my companion, and 
for a few seconds became lost in thought. A great temptation 
seized me. Should I, or should I not, yield to it ? 

My mind was still wavering in the balance when, by some 
most unlucky chance my husband's last words, “amuse yourself,” 
recurred to me. They turned the scale. The wife forgot herself 
in the schoolgirl. What fun it would be—what a lovely story to 
tell my school companions in Paris! And then and there I 
determined to be simply Mina Brendon, and to keep up the joke 
just as long as circumstances might allow. 

With this end in view, I sought Mrs. Reed, the garrulous 
housekeeper, and unfolded to her my plan, beseeching her aid. 
I took off my wedding-ring, which, ever since the day that 
Geoffrey placed it there, had never left my finger. I even spent 
extra time over my toilette, and descended to the drawing- 
room as the dinner-gong sounded, overflowing with spirits at the 
prospective pleasure. 

Cyril Donati did not disappoint me. I found him a delightful 
companion. He spoke English perfectly, with just sufficient 
accent to lend to a peculiarly melodious voice an additional 
charm. His manner was deferential and frank, with a “we 


understand each other” air about it that won my confidence 
completely. 
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Dinner was soon over, then we adjourned to the music-room 
and sang and played, and chatted far into the night. Already 
I had spoken of the dull life I led, of Geoffrey’s frequent 
absences, and when at length we agreed to separate, I exclaimed 
impetuously : 

“T wish you had been here always, Mr. Donati. I should 
never have been dull then ! ” 

“Would you like me to remain?” he asked, as he held my 
hand. 

“Indeed, yes,” I answered unhesitatingly. 

“Then unless you order me to go, I will remain for ever. I 
have only known you a few short hours, cavissima, but I swear 
to you that from this moment your will shall be my law.” 

So saying, he stooped and kissed my hand,and with a laughing 
“@ demain,’ I left him. 


II. 


NEXT day my first waking thought was of Cyril Donati and 
the charming little comedy in which I found myself playing the 


leading part. 

We had a long ride together after breakfast, and the hours 
fled only too swiftly. 

Towards evening I began to watch for my husband’s return, 
and on seeing him ride up the avenue I ran to meet him in the 
hall. 

“Geoffrey, do you know who has come?” I exclaimed 
eagerly, holding up my face for his customary kiss. “Cyril 
Donati!” 

A sudden light sprung into his eyes, an unwonted smile broke 
on his lips. 

“Mina,” he said gently, “you must be very good to the boy. 
Remember always that I love him as though he were my son.” 

“We are the best of friends already,” I answered, “ but don’t 
go to him yet, Geoffrey,” and I laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. “Let me tcll you something first. When Mr. Donati 
arrived yesterday, he had no idea that you were married. He 
called me Miss Brendon. It amused me in your absence to 
keep up the joke, and he believes still that I am Mina 
Brendon.” 
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“Ts it possible?” my husband asked, in a tone of annoyance 
and anger that perfectly astounded me. “Do I understand 
aright, that you—my wife—have played this sorry jest?” 

“Don’t look—don’t speak to me like that, Geoffrey! Surely 
there was no harm ?” I cried. 

“No harm!” he echoed, then, muttering something of which 
the words “childish folly” alone were audible, he turned away, 
and I stood still where Geoffrey left me, chilled and disappointed 
that what I had regarded as such a simple joke could be treated 
so seriously. 

Presently, however, my spirits rose as I heard Cyril’s voice 
speaking to my husband, and | felt certain that a few words 
from him would put allright. But in this, alas, I was mistaken ; 
for when next we met, Mr. Donati had learned the truth, and 
his manner had changed from the old donne camaraderie to 
ceremonious politeness. 

As the days went on, I could bear this state of things no 
longer. The fact was, Cyril’s coldness and persistent avoidance 
of me chafed me, and I was determined to have an explanation. 

I told Geoffrey I was sorry for what had occurred and that I 
would apologise to Cyril. My husband appeared pleased ; he 
even took me into his confidence, and gave as reasons for wishing 
me to show kindness to Cyril the delicate organisation of the 
Italian side of his character, and the fact that had he remained 
unmarried Cyril would naturally have been his heir. 

Although Cyril had been avoiding me, I easily found the 
opportunity I sought; possibly Geoffrey had paved the way. 

“Won’t you forgive me, Cousin Cyril?” I asked, going up to 
him smilingly. 

“Yes,” he replied, fixing his dark melancholy eyes upon me, 
“on one condition ; that to me you will be Mina Brendon still ?” 

Of what consequence was it by what name he regarded me 
so long as we were friends again and my husband pleased? I 
said something to this effect, and treated the affair more lightly 
than he appeared to do. The result was apparently all that 
could be desired. My husband showed his approvai of the re- 
conciliation, and for some time after this I think I felt happier 
than I had ever done in my life before. 

But there comes an end to all things, to happiness and even 
to misery, as this tale will show. 
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Imperceptibly, at first, and most insidiously, a change crept 
into Cyril’s behaviour towards me. 

In Geoffrey's presence it was as it had ever been, but when 
we were alone together it assumed an earnestness, a meaning, 
that caused me—inexperienced girl as I was—both surprise and 
pain. 

He read Italian poetry to me, translating as he went on. 
Love was ever the theme; love—wild and passionate—such as 
I had never dreamed of, but which he assured me existed, and 
that the time would come when I should know. 

At length, one day, I summoned courage and spoke up. 

“T am so weary of these love poems, Cyril,” I said. “Do let 
us read something else.” 

“ Ah! that is because the soul in you is not yet awakened 

” 

“T don’t understand, and I don’t wish to hear anything more 
about it,” I said, rising from the garden-seat where we had been 
sitting, and looking straight at him, added, “I love my 
husband ! ”: 

“Poverina! Do you call ¢hat love?” 

“Mr. Donati, you forget to whom you are speaking!” I cried 
hotly. 

“TI forget nothing,” he answered, slowly and emphatically. 
“Nothing. I am speaking to the girl, who, under false colours, 
stole my heart the first day we met, and who has promised to 
be Mina Brendon to me still.” 

“And she now retracts that promise,” I exclaimed, with 
spirit ; then, excited, flushed and angry, left him, and re-entered 
the house. 

An hour or two later, Geoffrey came to me, with a cold, stern 
look upon his face. 

“Mina,” said he, “already I have begged, now I insist that 
you show more courtesy to my guest.” 

“Geoffrey, a guest departs, but Cyril Donati stays r 

* And shall stay for ever if I choose. Child! would you make 
me, for a whim of yours, break the vow I have made to befriend 
this boy? When will you be woman enough to understand the 
duties of a wife ?” 

“Has Cyril complained of me?” 

“ He has.” 
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I caught my breath quickly. As soon as I could speak, I said: 

“And is it your wish, Geoffrey, that I remain friendly with 
this ... your guest, whatever happens? That I walk with 
him, read with him, sing and talk with him, as though he were 
my brother ?” 

“Tt is more than my wish—that has already been disregarded 
Mina. It is my command.” 

“ Suppose, Geoffrey ”»—I went nearer to him, my cheeks burn- 
ing, my eyes brimming over with a rush of tears. “Suppose he 
misunderstood such . . . such close intimacy to mean more than 
friendship ? Suppose he thought to...to... behave — 
forgetting you—as though he were my lover ?” 

My husband started, and drew back with an air of disgust and 
anger, as he replied: 

“These ideas must be the fruit of your foreign education, 
Mina. An Englishwoman’s mind would not be so perverted as 
to think such thoughts, still less to speak them. As to Cyril, 
thank heaven I can trust to his honour as to my own.” 

“Geof, dear Geof! do not leave me so!” I cried in a broken 
voice, as he turned away. “Kiss me, kiss me, dear; and since 
you exact it, I promise—I promise faithfully to do as you desire 
me.” 

He gave the asked-for kiss, but it was one that chilled me to 
the heart. Then, his face softening suddenly, he said, looking at 
me sorrowfully : 

“Your eyes meet mine with the innocence of a child; they 
ought to be the index of a mind as pure. And yet—the words 
I heard just now . . . would to God I could forget my wife had 
spoken them !” 

“Try to forget them,” I whispered, clinging to him. “In pity 
forget them and forgive me! Never again will I think such 
thoughts. You shall see from to-day that I will prove how much 
I love you.” 

And thus it came about that I was forced to continue an 
intimacy with Cyril, which, instead of being pleasurable as 
heretofore, now became a task—a task most painful. And there 
were moments when, in place of the sisterly love I had borne 
him, my feelings were almost approaching those of hate. The 


double part I was forced to play began to tell upon my spirits 
and my health. 
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One glorious autumn morning my husband was on the point 
of departing to visit some distant friends. He would not return 
till evening. 

“Take Cyril with you,” I longed to say, as I stood outside the 
hall door to see him set out. Suppressing the wish, the words I 
spoke were scarcely less ill-judged, considering what had passed 
before.” 

“QO, Geof! how can you like to leave me all alone ?” 

“Alone? Have you not Cyril? Good-bye, my children, 
both.” 

To please him, I held out my hand to Cyril, and for a moment 
we stood together thus. 

The sun shone brilliantly, the sky was of a dazzling blue; all 
nature seemed rejoicing that glorious autumn day. Surely it 
was without reason that my heart felt sad ! 

As Geoffrey rode down the chestnut avenue, he turned round 
in the saddle and waved his hand and smiled—smiled on the 
opening of the tragedy that was to follow. 


Ill. 


As soon as Geoffrey was out of sight, I drew my hand—a little 
impatiently perhaps—from Cyril’s. 

“You will be good to me to-day, Minina mia?” he asked 
beseechingly. 

“.As good as you deserve, Cyril,” I answered ; then I accom- 
panied him, by his request, to the music-room, and we sang 
together for some time. 

But a heavy cloud weighed on my spirits—a foreboding of 
evil I could not shake off. Cyril, also, was silent and distrait ; 
and once, in the act of turning suddenly, I surprised a dangerous 
gleam in his eyes, which, for the moment, frightened me; but 
nothing further occurred to distress or offend me. 

At last he took leave of me, saying he was going for a solitary 
ride. 

How thankful I was at this! I began to think that he might 
be coming to his senses; unless indeed Geoffrey’s idea was the 
correct one, and it was my own perverted mind that had miscon- 
strued things. 


But, alas, the explanation came only too quickly. 


26 
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In the afternoon a letter was brought me by my maid. Mr. 
Donati, she said, had given it to her before he went out riding, 
but had charged her not to let me have it until some two hours 
later; and as she left the room I broke open the cena 
wondering what it could contain. 

Great heaven! Well may I have had a presentiment of 
evil! 

The import of what I read was so terrible that at first I felt 
completely dazed. But I soon saw the gravity of the situation 
and the need for immediate action. One moment only I stood 
irresolute. The next, trembling with excitement and indigna- 
tion, I set my teeth hard into my lip, sat down, and wrote the 
following letter : 


“My HUSBAND, 

“Redd this letter written to me by the man you have 
regarded as a son. See how, in ‘it, he swears to kill himself 
unless I meet him at the time and place he names. It may not 
be in my power to save him, only I know this: he whom you 
love more than me, shall not die because of me. I go to meet 


him now. May God watch over me and you, my husband, 
whom I love so well, that I have borne, as you will see, even 
indignity for your sake.” 


I placed Cyril’s letter sealed in mine upon my husband’s table 
where he would see them immediately on his return. Then I 
put on my riding-dress and ordered round my horse. 

Having ridden at a moderate pace for about a mile, I bade 
the groom, who followed me, go back. When he was out of 
sight I galloped off in the direction named by Cyril. Why had 
he chosen a rendezvous so distant? Gallop as I might, scarcely 
could I be there in time. 

I counted fifteen milestones, and at length came in sight of 
the appointed spot, a lonely way-side inn. It had once been a 
coaching house on the old London road. 

A man, apparently on the look-out, came forward quickly to 
hold my horse, and the host, who was standing in the shadow of 
the door, assisted me to dismount. 

“You are Mrs. Dene, and come to see Mr. Donati?” inquired 


the landlord. 
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I bowed my head. 

“It is well. He has been asking for you a hundred times. 
He has not an hour to live.” 

At this announcement, so abrupt, so terrible, I almost lost 
my senses. Dazed and giddy I caught at the door-post for 
support. 

“ Tell me—te!l me quickly what has happened!” I gasped. 

“The poor young gentleman arrived on horseback, and 
appeared to have had some seizure on the way; he was so 
exhausted he had to be lifted from the saddle. We carried him 
upstairs and sent off for a doctor, but the messenger had some 
miles to go to seek one and has not yet returned. It is all one. 
Unhappily the gentleman has heart disease, like that which my 
poor brother died of. I know too well the signs. Not all the 
doctors in the land could save him. He desired that when you 
came you should be left alone with him.” 

We mounted the stairs. Some person—the landlord’s wife 
perhaps—passed out of the room as I entered it, and the next 
moment I saw Cyril. 

How my heart softened towards him as I saw him lying there 
upon the bed, so weak, so worn, so death-like! His riding-coat 
had been removed; he lay with it spread over him on the 
patched quilt. The sunset light streamed in through the 
diamond-shaped panes, irradiating with a strange unearthly 
glow the outline of his delicately chiselled features. 

I seated myself by the bedside, and taking up a fan I saw 
there, waved it gently to and fro before the poor, wan face. 

Presently, the great hollow eyes of Cyril opened and rested 
for a moment, half fearfully,on mine. Then they brightened 
suddenly. 

“T was sure you would come, Minina mia, when I used that 
threat,” he whispered, but so low and feebly, it was necessary to 
bend my head quite close to hear him. “I loved you passion- 
ately from the first, and meant that you should bear your share 
of suffering for the trick that you had played me. I knew of 
my malady, but little thought the cold hand would have touched 
me yet.” After a pause, he said more feebly, “You will stay 
with me, Carissima?” 

Deeply repentant, I answered quickly : 

“T will stay with you, Cyril.” 
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“Until the sunset,” he whispered ; and the unchecked tears 
rolling down my cheeks, fell, I fear, upon the hand I held. 

For a little while he lay with closed eyes, motionless; the 
convulsive pressure with which he held my hand alone testifying 
he was conscious of my presence. Presently, looking at me long 
and earnestly, he gasped : 

“Kiss me, dear.” 

After that, gradually the hold upon my hand relaxed. I felt, 
rather than knew, that all was over. A shadow had fallen on 
the little room. The sun had set. 

Then I pressed my lips once more to the forehead of the man 
whom my husband had so loved, and laying my face down upon 
the bed, I wept. 

What time elapsed I know not, but the sudden opening of the 
door caused me to raise my head. Looking up _ bewildered, 
dazed with grief, I saw—my husband. 

How I trembled when I caught sight of his face. It was 
white—white and livid as that of the dead man by whose side I 
was still kneeling; but it had not the calm expression of the 
dead. It was full of fierce, angry passion and resentment He 
held a letter in one hand; the other, thrust into the bosom of 
his coat, was drawn forth even as I looked. In it was a small 
revolver. 

Before he had time to utter a single word, I darted forward, 
and snatching the weapon from him: “O, Geof, Geof,” I cried 
distractedly, “speak not, think not, evil of the dead.” 

The next instant I should have fallen, but Geoffrey caught 
me in his arms. 

* + + * * * * 

I was happy with my husband after that. Sorrow drew us to 
each other, and the barrier fell for ever. 

His was a noble soul; he blamed himself for all. I was a 
child no longer—even in Geoffrey’s eyes—nor could he any 
more reproach me with the term. I was a woman, with the 
serene sad happiness that has been bought in the world’s mart 
and paid for—paid for with a price ! 
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Picture Lighting. 


By HUME NISBET. 
Author of “ LIFE AND NATURE STUDIES,” &c. 


To the art-worker, whether his materials be palette and brushes, 
or camera and dry plates, the subject which we have at present 
to deal with, must ever hold the first place in his consideration. 

Lighting is the art of placing the sitter, or choosing the land- 
scape under the most favourable aspects for effect. 

From this we are able to grasp the form in all its firmness, and 
see the finest play of colour, or, if ignorant, embody only a dis- 
jointed object, apparently badly drawn because badly lighted, 
with the finest passages of colour, and all the poetry and pathos 
of our intentions, lost through lack of a little consideration. 

Some painters in breaking from the Academy rules, show their 
independence and immature audacity by revealing to the public 
ugly slant-laws and unpoetic phases of realism; but with those 
who discard knowledge for a purpose, we have at present nothing 
to do, our task being to speak about a few of the necessary lines 
of action, and to prove their utility by the effects as seen in 
Nature every day and in the works of those men who have left 
a halo round their names by their faithful adherence to the laws 
and truthful translations of the revelations of Nature; for the 
great men of the past and present are those who grew strong by 
looking on the face of this divine mother, and the little men who 
are forgotten or may be passing into oblivion, being those who 
were mighty in their own conceit, who depended only on them- 
selves and hearkened weakly to the chirruping of flatterers. 

This point I wish to place before you rigidly, the unflinching 
adherence to Nature, for it is a much wiser thing to risk forget- 
fulness by the faithful rendering of common-place effects and 
forms, than to lose yourselves altogether, seeking after a beauty 
that is not of heaven or earth. In the first case you may be 
passed over without comment, yet you know that you have used 
the one talent bestowed upon you, and if so, you cannot die 
altogether unknown ; but in the other case you will, only startle 
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a crowd, as the fiery meteor may startle, to drop out of sight 
without a trace, excepting, it may be, the trace of a stain. 

In light and shade there are what we may term phenomenal 
laws, as rigid in their demands as those rules which can be 
regulated by measurement and proportion, and which the artist 
ought to observe as closely as he may do the more ordinary or 
every-day phases of lighting ; for example, a fly darting suddenly 
from the deep shadow into the strong light will in the first 
startled glance assume the proportions of a crow. 

In a picture of the Tercentenary Students’ Torch-light Proces- 
sion of Edinburgh 1884, I intentionally made the horses and 
portions of the crowd unduly large, on the same principle as the 
exaggeration of the fly. 

My reasons for doing so were just, and strictly according to 
the reality of a momentary effect ; I state my reasons in order to 
show you that I was right in doing so, and also because I daresay 
this may be one of the objections to my treatment of this par- 
ticular subject. I take up the position of a spectator whose pupils 
have been dilated by the semi-darkness, and, with imagination 
active, is suddenly startled by the flaring and irregular flashing of 
the'waving torches ; shadows dart up to colossal proportions, also 
prominent objects, such as the mounted police, and it is only 
by means of this distortion of size that I have been able to give 
motion to the crowd, along with the weirdness of such an effect. 

I would ask all who have seen a torchlight procession to recal 
the sensation as closely as they can; when the first burst of 
torchlight came upon them, for that is the moment I have at- 
tempted to fix upon my canvas ; and those who have not seen a 
large crowd under these conditions may imagine what it would 
be like by the aid of fire or torchlights which they have seen at 
at other times, I would ask you to exercise the faculties of 
memory or imagination while I give you a brief description of 
the emotions it roused in my mind as one of the many thousand 
spectators, and the effect it had upon my seeing faculties, which 
will enable you to comprehend my motives for working as I did, 
preferring the strict reality of the instantaneous phase or impres- 
sion to the actuality of the known form. (This I give you, not 
as an apology or explanation for my picture, but as the nearest 
illustration I can think about, at present, of one of the pheno- 
minal laws of lighting.) 
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We were standing upon a house roof, looking over the city. 
Right and left lay Princes Street, with the Mound at our feet, and 
Scott’s monument in the middle distance. 

Most of the time we were in darkness, with the exception of 
one or two straggling candles at windows here and there, at wide 
intervals. A mellow glow at the south end of the North Bridge, 
a blue light behind the Monument, an occasional rocket fizzing 
from Calton Hill, also faintly illumined with white and blue fire, 
into the umber-tinted darkness of that starless, cloud-bulging sky, 
and the alternating glaring from Hanover Street, of rose-coloured, 
white and green lights, which dyed the upturned faces of the 
crowd and the columns of the Institution in a broad line with the 
scarlet or emerald colour of the fire then burning, for a few 
pulsating moments of eye-nerve-straining. 

Then fell a deeper wave of darkness as the light passed from us, 
rushing over the heaving masses below, from whence rose up that 
sympathetic thrilling sound which ever grips and holds the 
hearts of a crowd like one heart; and over the houses, with 
their lights dashed out for a moment by the passing away of 
that more intense light, all preparing me for the fantastic 
sight we were waiting upon. 

Then increased the murmuring, louder in its hoarseness with the 
sound of many feet trampling, and as we looked towards the North 
Bridge, where the lamp-lights showed faintly, the yellow glare 
of the advancing torches gilded the sides of the opposite shops, 
while the houses on this side became more jetty in their inter- 
vening blackness, and in another moment they were blazing 
over the parapet of the bridge with a motion like the walking 
of a centipede of fire, and so on, with the slow appearance 
which distance always gives to all rapid motion, the procession 
crossed the bridge, hid behind the shops and houses between 
the Bridge and Princes Street, reappeared again by the Post 
Office, gliding along to Calton Hill, paused a moment, turned 
round, and came towards us, foreshortened, but growing vaster 
as they neared, until, with a sudden burst, they were rolling 
along beneath us, a heaving mass of upturned faces, crimson- 
tinted, with a river of yellow light roaring along the centre, 
white flames with orange terminations and wreaths of blurring 
rose and purple smoke, coats reversed, shirt sleeves, or bare 
arms waving about the torch-sticks; smut-grimed faces, more 
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like sweeps’ than students’, with here and there a colossal bluc- 
vestured guardian angel of order, bestriding an exaggerated horse. 

This is how it appeared to me and how I treated my picture, 
as 1 conceived it ought to be treated; not as 1 knew the men 
and horses to be men and horses, but like the perturbed legions 
of spectres they for the moment became—ghosts of giants and 
dwarfs, and other strange forms like those extinct monsters of 
the past, all whirling madly past me, a vision of passion and 
flame crossing a chaos of darkness; an invasion of demons, 
unreal yet fascinating—a nightmare of glittering phantasmagoria 
of light and shadow, blending colour with intense blackness. 


In this illustration I have given you the two most direct 
specimens of lighting a picture that I can think of; in the one 
portion you have the light coming from behind and making the 
objects stand out dark, as in sunrises, sunsets, moonlights, or 
artificial lights behind figures; in the other portion you have the 
light thrown into the picture, as from the spectator, as in open 
daylight, sunshine or lamplight effects, when the light is in front, 
and shadows fall behind or from the side. 

I have divided both effects as equally as they can be divided 
into light and shadow, the light occupying an equal space with the 
dark. These are by no means the most satisfactory methods of 
dividing a picture, as they are apt to be mannered and fixed ; 
what I would rather advise is to allow either shadow or light to 
predominate—shadow if force is required, light if air and 
delicacy are the aims you wish to strive for. Yet, as they 
contain within them the primal divisions of all lighting, they are 
the most appropriate for my present purpose. 

In both eflects, the treatment is extremely simple, yet in the 
one, when the light comes from behind, simplicity and directness 
are the more strictly necessary; indeed in painting a subject 
with the light from the back, the energy of the painter should 
principally be directed to the gradation of the shadows from 
misty distance to direct foreground, having as few lights as can 
be dispensed with for the sake of form. 

In the other, the time of day must be considered with the 
direction of the light, so that it may pass directly and con- 
sistently throughout all parts of the picture. 
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There is one strict rule I would have you bear in mind when 
sketching outside ; remember that the whole of your picture only 
represents a second of time, the flapping of a drop-shutter 
over an instantaneous plate; it will never be like nature if the 
light upon one part falls half-an-hour before the light falls on 
another portion ; so in planning out the dispositions of your 
light you must do as the photographic camera does. Fix one 
second upon the plate of your memory all over the scene, and 
try to work up to this second. 

The mechanical worker who thinks he is a much more con- 
scientious artist and lover of nature than the impressionist, 
because he sits down with his palette and canvas to his easel 
before nature, six or ten hours at a stretch,is much more unfaithful, 
even to the image he so patiently tries to copy, than the impres- 
sionist, who, glancing rapidly and comprehensively round, makes 
a few swift notes, catches the spirit of the effect, and depends 
upon his memory, or a faithful photograph of his image for his 
detail afterwards. We may blink at this as much as we choose, 
yet pre-Raphaelitism must come toits proper place in good time, 
and be shut in with the antique casts of the schoolroom, with 
the young men and women student days, shut in along with their 
cross-hatchings and point-stipplings to be laid carefully in their 
boxes along with their gold, silver, and bronze medals, and other 
school prizes, when they come out to face flesh and _ blood, 
broad daylight, and the world that will not wait upon the 
crotchet meshes of meaningless patience. 

I would not have a painter work a single line without having 
' a direct meaning for that line; not only a direct meaning, but a 
very potent intention, which cannot be laid aside without injur- 
ing all the other parts of the composition ; so in lighting, I wish 
to impress upon all the necessity for the strictest economy in 
the placing of the lights and shadows ; too much protestation 
will even weaken an assurance, so also too many lights will 
destroy the effect of light. 

The other day I passed along a road when the sun was 
shining, a broad day-lighty forenoon sun effect, and yet that 
stretch of road only received the full force of it on one portion ; 
silver-grey, it spread from my feet into distance ; in mid-distance 
it took the gleam of quicksilver upon it, growing blue-grey as it 
receded, and fawn-coloured as it neared me, darkening with the 
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ruts and markings of the foreground—detail always produces 
darkness, unless the light shines full and nearly upon it, and then | 
it will be filled with acute shadow and strong light. 


Let us divide our present subject, as Burnet has done, into 
five parts—light, half-light, middle-tint, half-dark, and dark. 

He tells us that, “When a picture is chiefly composed of light 
and half-light, the dark will have more force and point; but, 
without the help of strong colour to give it solidity, it will be apt 
to look feeble; and when a picture is composed mainly of dark 
and half-dark, the lights will be more brilliant, but they will be 
apt to look spotty for want of half-light to spread and connect 
them, and the piece be in danger of becoming black and heavy ; 
and when a picture is composed chiefly of middle tint, the dark 
and light portions have a more equal chance of coming into 
notice, but the general effect is in danger of being common and 
insipid. 

“ Light and shade are capable of producing many results, but 
the three principal are relief, harmony and breadth. By the 
first, the artist is enabled to give his works the distinctness and 
solidity of Nature, the second is the result of a union and 
consent of one part with another, and the third, a general 
breadth, is the necessary attendant on extent and magnitude, 
A judicious management of these three properties is to be found 
in the best pictures of the Italian, Venetian, and Flemish schools, 
and ought to employ the most attentive examination of the 
student, for by giving too much relief, he will produce a dry, 
hard effect; by too much softness and blending of the parts, 
woolliness and insipidity ; and in a desire to preserve a breadth 
of effect, he may produce flatness. 

“Relief is most necessary in large works; as their being 
seen from a greater distance than easel pictures, prevents them 
looking harsh or cutting, and gives them that sharpness and 
clearness of effect so necessary to counteract heaviness. 

Not only the works of Raphael and those of the Italian 
school possess this quality, but we find it in the greatest per- 
fection in the pictures of Paulo Veronese and. Tintoretto; and 
even the larger works of Titian and Correggio have a flatness 
and precision which we look for in vain in the succeeding 
school of Caracci and their disciples, Guido excepted. 
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“Harmony, or a union of the different parts of a composition, 
depends upon the intermediate parts serving as a link or chain, 
either by conveying a sensation of the same colours with those 
in immediate contact, or by neutralizing and breaking down the 
harsh asperities of the two extremes, and thus producing a 
connexion or agreement. Breadth of effect is only to be pro- 
duced by a great extent of light or shade pervading the pic- 
ture. If an open daylight appearance is intended, such as we 
see in Cuyp, etc., it will be best produced by leaving out part 
of the middle tint, and allowing a greater spread of light and 
half-light ; this will also give the darks the relative force which 
they possess in nature. If a breadth of shadow is required, 
such as we find in Rembrandt, etc., the picture ought to be made 
up} of middle tint and half-dark. In the one treatment the 
dark ought to tell sharp and cutting, which is the characteristic 
of sturdy daylight; in the other, the light ought to appear 
powerful and brilliant, enveloped in masses of obscurity.” 

Burnet, in his treatise, gives also examples of light and shade 
taken from the different masters. Light coming from the centre 
in a bright spot or focus, with darkness surrounding it, as in 
some of the Dutch pictures, where the light comes through a 
window, from a bright fire,a lamp or a candle, the effect will 
be a splash of white upon a ground of dark grey and black; 
light coming from behind, where the effect is open air with the 
ground light and the dark work starting out. 

Light falling diagonally, almost equally divided, the light 
portion with the dark. 

Light striking into the picture, and falling upon the most 
prominent object, if in a room, the effect will be dark back- 
ground; if outside, gloomy skies as in autumn, winter or storm 
effects. In landscape, this effect is apt to produce solemnity, 
weirdness or grandeur; if in a room, the sombre yet rich 
depth of Rembrandt. 

Light falling perpendicularly and horizontally, as in door- 


ways and narrow passages, where the light comes in with 
difficulty. 


Light striking across the picture horizontally, as in sunrises, 
when the ground is in shadow. 

Light striking sharply on one side, as when a lantern picture 
is thrown obliquely against a wall, making the nearest edge 
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sharp against a deep dark and drifting into shadow by degrees, 
thus founding the principles of light and shadow. Light-acute, 
half-light, middle-tint, dark-acute, half-dark and middle-tint. 
Burnet gives a great number of examples to prove the justice 
of his theory, which to give here would only be a loss of time 
as they repeat those different orders of lighting, yet I may with 
benefit quote the wise advices of Rubens to his students, where 
he says, “ Begin by painting in your shadows lightly, taking care 
that no white is suffered to glide into them, for it is the poison 
of a picture except in the lights ; if ever your shadows are cor- 
rupted by the introduction of this baneful colour, your tones will 
no longer be warm and transparent, but heavy and leady. It 
is not the same in the lights, they may be loaded with colour as 
much as you think proper.” 

A sheet of white paper or a clean piece of primed canvas 
will give us a good idea of the value of shadow: make a stain 
upon any portion of its surface, say two shades deeper grey than 
the canvas, and you have the effect of light and half-tint. In 
open air effects be sparing of your darks, so that strength and 
force will be the consequence. 

A sheet of grey tone paper is about the best medium to im- 
press upon you the value of tone. Make a mark with white 
chalk and a few darks and the ground will give all the other 
qualifying powers needful, the fewer markings you make, the 
more strength you must get in your effect. 

In planning your picture, your first care, after the form has 
been seen to, is to ascertain where the lights are to come from, 
and upon what they are likely to fall; nature is our best guide 
in this, yet nature must be followed with great caution, owing as 
I have said before to the rapidity of her changes; also the 
superiority of light over white, and shadow under black, we see 
for example degrees of light without shadow, and degrees of 
shadow after the greatest depth of darkness has been attained, 
and these we can no more follow than we can follow the separate 
blade-markings on a grass field; asin the one case so in the 
other, we must suit oursclves to our limited means and sim- 
plify the whole matter, gather our lights into a narrower and 
more concentrated focus and depend upon the half-tints and 
reflections for the greater part of our picture. 

If we see a dozen ripples of light, be content with the capture 
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of one light and let the other eleven become half-lights or vanish 
altogether, so we shall secure force. 

Devote our skill to those half-tones which in reality mean the 
labour, pride and test of the painter, even although it is the high 
lights and deep darks that finish the picture. 

As I have said, there are only about half-a-dozen varieties of 
lighting up a picture, eight at the most, and all the pictures in 
the world, when painted scientifically, work upon those eight 
direct or combination arrangements, as in composition the 
varieties turn upon two primary laws, angular and circular ar- 
rangements, and in colours upon three colours, and it is in the 
strict observance of those scientific ground lines that the entire 
success of our design or picture depends; but above all, the 
whole secret of scientific and artistic success lies in the extreme 
singleness of our aim; we must not confuse or combine two 
opposite laws in one composition, or else the blending either will 
end in utter failure, or in a doubtful success which will not be 
worth the trouble and labour expended. 


HOF ONCH AD I~ 


H Reminiscence of Maples, 
By FRANK MAYNE. 


THIRTY years ago, when I was an undergraduate of Oxford, my 
health suddenly gave way, and Doctor Phillips ordered me to leave 
England as soon as convenient, and to take a long spell of rest, 
if possible somewhere in the South of Europe, as near to the 
sea as I could get. Talking the matter over with a friend, he 
advised me to go to Naples by sea, thus obtaining a short sea 
voyage, and when I arrived there to take a carriage and 
drive to an address he gave me, that of a villa about three 
miles from Pompeii, situated in its own grounds, which sloped to 
the sea. He said I should thoroughly enjoy myself, but would 
have to rough it a little, as the only occupant of the villa was an 
old man-servant of the family to whom it belonged. Thinking 
this over carefully, and nothing better turning up, I took his 
advice, and packing up a few things left London, and after a 
very pleasant voyage, lasting 12 or 13 days, arrived at Naples. 
Whence, escaping the bustle and noise incidental to a foreign port 
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I drove to the villa, enjoying the ride immensely, though the streets 
and roads were, for the greater part of the way, one mass of 
filth and dirt, but after leaving the environs of Naples and streets 
of the modern Herculaneum, I came into the country and was 
enchanted with the magnificent view; on one side the Mediter- 
ranean with its blue expanse of waters, and on the other the 
threatening volcano of Vesuvius. The villa was exactly as my 
friend had described it, standing in its own grounds, which were of 
large extent, filled with orange, lemon, and olive trees and foun- 
tains, but rather picturesque with Nature’s wild luxuriance than 
obeying any law of horticulture. I enjoyed myself immensely, 
getting up late, strolling about and smoking, sometimes wander- 
ing through the silent streets of Pompeii, or taking a trip to 
sunny Capri, letting my memory carry me back to the time of 
Tiberius, filling in the picture given to us by Tacitus. But on 
the Easter Sunday in the year 1861, I was aroused from this 
lethargy, for the old man who waited upon me suddenly fell ill. I 
think it must have been a stroke of some kind or other, but to all 
my entreaties, begging him to let me send for assistance, he 
replied with stoical indifference, “ That he could die.” 

I administered such remedies as I knew, but he gradually 
became weaker, and towards evening, as I stood by his bedside, I 
heard him muttering “Pardon, Holy Mother, Pardon.” Think- 
ing the old man’s mind was wandering, I did not pay much 
attention to his words, but suddenly he sat up in bed, and, witha 
groan, motioned me tocome nearer. I did so, and giving him a 
wine-glass of brandy, which seemed to revive him, I put one arm 
round him, and then heard the story of his life, one which it 
seems is a very common one in Italy, at least if tales are true. 
I shall never forget the strange scene ; and though it happened 
sO many years ago, still it all comes back with a vividness and 
reality which seems to push all other thoughts and fancies far 
into the background. Lying back upon my arms he thus 
began : 

“You must know, Signor, that this villa was formerly the 
residence of the noble family of Tennerello, one of the proudest 
and poorest of the Neapolitan aristocracy. My father and 
grandfather were servants of the family, and as a boy I had 
been brought up to consider that everything the Signors did 
was right, and that I was obliged to obey them even to giving 
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up my life, and, Signor, I did so, I did so. I not only have given 
my life but my soul, Holy Mother, my soul ! 

“ The family consisted of the Marquise, his two sons, Pietro and 
Francesco, and one daughter, Catarina, considered as the most 
beautiful woman even in Naples. 

“The Marquise lived very quietly till the young lady was 
nearly of age, when he launched out into great extravagance, 
giving balls and entertainments in ceaseless succession, alleging 
as the reason that he had inherited money from a distant 
relation, but the real reason, as I discovered later on, was to 
arrange if possible a marriage between his daughter Catarina 
and a rich young noble of Palermo, then stationed at Naples, 
hoping by this alliance to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the 
family. 

“ They were successful, for the young noble, deeply smitten, 
asked her father for her hand. He gladly promised it, and send- 
ing for his daughter told her of the proposal, expecting her to be 
pleased at obtaining so great a match, but she, poor girl, had 
already, unknown to any of her relations, pledged herself to a 
young man who was neither rich nor noble. Falling on her 
knees she begged her father not to marry her to the young duke, 
as she had pledged her love to another; her father, astounded, 
angrily demanded his name, but Catarina, frightened by his 
violence would not divulge it, whereupon in his madness he 
struck her a violent blow, and then, ringing the bell, ordered her 
attendant to take her to her room, saying she was unwell. 

“As soon as she was gone he summoned his two sons and 
myself to his room, and concocted a plan by which we might 
discover who her lover was. 

“The next morning the Marquise and his sons, taking their 
guns, departed for Capri, leaving me to watch his daughter. 
The morning passed without anything occurring, but about three 
o'clock in the afternoon I saw the old attendant making signs 
from the balcony to a young man on the shore, who, seeing her, 
immediately entered the garden and was soon afterwards joined 
by Donna Catarina. I recognised the young man as Giovanni 
Leone, the son of one of the Neapolitan tradesmen. 

“TI accordingly announced this to the Marquise, who, after 
violently upbraiding his daughter, started with his sons to the 
theatre at Naples, knowing they would meet Giovanni there, he 
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being one of the actors. Leaving the theatre, the younger son, 
Francesco, purposely pushed himself against Leone, and, on 
the latter resenting this, struck him a blow on the cheek, where- 
upon a duel took place, in which Leone was slightly wounded, 
but still bearing no enmity he wrote some very touching letters 
to the elder brother, declaring his love for his sister, and be- 
seeching him to use his influence with his father for him. The 
letters remained unanswered ; nevertheless, the lovers remained 
constant, and evading all our precautions, managed to meet fre- 
quently by the aid of another servant of the family. 

“The Marquise, being afraid that this would come to the ears 
of the young noble, or that the lovers might elope, resolved upon 
the murder of Leone. 

“The next evening he placed me, partly hidden, on the bal- 
cony, commanding me to make a sign similar to that which I 
had seen Donna Catarina’s attendant make. I did so, and 
presently heard the steps as of one walking in the dark, ascend- 
ing the stairs, then a struggle—a fall, and all was over. 

“ After the space of two hours, I went downstairs and there lay 
the young man dead, with a pistol in his right hand and a pool 
of blood at his feet. Iretending to be frightened and astonished, 
I rushed to my master’s room, and informed him that some 
young man had committed suicide on his stairs. He appeared 
dreadfully shocked, and sent for the police authorities, who took 
the same view of the case as we did, and after a short examina- 
tion of the dead body conveyed it to the cemetery. 

“It was not, however, allowed to remain there long, for 
Giovanni’s father, guessing the real facts of the case, petitioned 
the authorities for a fresh trial, and after great trouble obtained 
his request. 

“ Again we escaped, owing to the false witness of one of 
the accusers, but slowly and surely the links were discovered, 
and we were again placed in thedock, and I, sceing that all 
escape was impossible, boldly avowed the deed. 

“The Marquise and his sons were acquitted, but I was con- 
veyed to the common prison, Santa Maria ad Agnone, to await 
my execution, which, owing to the powerful interests exerted in 
my behalf, was commuted to five years’ solitary confinement ; at 
the end of which time I was released and made my way back to 
the villa, but how different from the villa of former times. The 
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young lady was ina convent, the two sons were abroad, and the 
Marquise was sinking into a dishonoured grave, broken-hearted 
at the loss of his daughter and the declining fortunes of his 
house. At his death I remained here, tending the gardens and 
protecting the interests of his sons, whom I have never seen 
since the day I was condemned.” 

Here the old man paused and with shaking hand pointed to 
the courtyard, where I saw a white-robed figure kneeling on the 
flagstones, and then slowly disappearing. 

“It is the young lady,” said he; “she comes to pray here on 
the anniversary of her lover’s death, and this—this—is the day 
—Easter Sunday!” 

As the old man muttered these words, he fell back, and when I 
bent over him I could see that he had indeed passed that border 
from which there is no return. 

I need say little more. I saw him decently buried, and then, 
collecting all my traps together, I sailed for England. When— 
after a lapse of thirty years—I again found myself in Naples last 
Easter Sunday, and visiting the spot, roamed through the 
deserted rooms until I came to the bedroom where I had heard 


this sorrowful confession. Some thought, I know not what, led 
me to the window, and as I did so I saw a white-robed figure 
rise slowly from the ground and disappear amongst the trees. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BURNT WINGS. 


DAYS rolled into weeks ; weeks glided into months ; the seasons 
ran their course, and now May had come round again, and 
brought no change into the position of things at Rylands Royal. 
Val and Clemaine had been engaged for a year, and there 
seemed no nearer prospect of their marriage than at first. 

Una Charteris had again been very ill during the winter, and 
again recovered health and strength with the spring. The 
doctor had spoken to her more seriously than before, warning 
her of the risk she ran by remaining at Grays Court through the 
winter. Bruce Wardlaw’s solicitude about her health and 
anxiety that she should go south had driven him nearer than he 
had ever gone before to offending Una, who, with all her gentle- 
ness, did not relish what she considered interference. But 
although they had arrived nearly at the verge of a disagree- 
ment, they did not go over the brink. Bruce, sensitive to the 
slightest appearance of a rebuff, drew back; Una, realising that 
he had only trespassed from genuine solicitude and anxiety 
for her, graciously forgave him ; and the peace that had been 
for the moment threatened was established more firmly and 
stably than before. 

It was an ideal May afternoon—the golden prime of a day 
of genial sunshine and caressing breeze. The gardens of Grays 
Court were fragrant with the rich scent of the hawthorn, the 
delicate perfume of the lilac; all the flowering trees were in 
fullest bloom; the shrubberies were gay with great golden 
clusters of the laburnum, and the borders were masses of 
blossom of every colour in the rainbow. Bruce Wardlaw was 
sitting on a rustic bench in the shade of a group of the grand 
old trees which gave half their picturesqueness to the Grays 
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Court grounds. The sunlight broke through the network of 
branches high above his head, and danced and flickered fairy- 
like on the rugged roots and mossy ground at his feet. He 
was puffing rather moodily at a democratic-looking pipe, watch- 
ing the windows of the sitting-rooms which opened on to the 
garden, waiting for Una to come out. 

He had not accompanied her on her walk that day, and the 
shadow of the discontent and discomfort of feeling with which 
he had seen her set off alone was still upon his mood. She was 
going, as he knew, to the churchyard, taking some flowers to 
place upon her husband’s grave. 

He was longing to walk with her; he had arrived at that 
stage of “the fever called loving,” when he could hardly bear to 
let Una out of his sight; but it struck him that there would be 
a sort of grim and revolting irony in the position—walking 
with the widow to lay flowers on the grave of the husband who 
had been his guardian, relative, and best friend, whose place— 
though she did not yet suspect it—he now coveted and desired 
to take. So he stayed behind, moody and ill at ease. 

He had been alone two hours now, and although solitude was 
no trial to him, well used to a lonely life, and finding its loneli- 
ness less uncongenial than society with which he was not in 
sympathy—yet there was a frown of impatience on his brow as 
he waited for Una to return to him. She had come back from 
her errand to the churchyard some little time ago, but visitors 
had met her in the avenue; he had seen them from a distance 
as he was on his way to meet her himself, and had beaten a 
hasty retreat before they caught a glimpse of him. He was in 
no mood for society, and sat discontentedly puffing at his 
friendly comforter, the old pipe, and wondering when the visitors 
would go, and set Una free. 

They were having tea, of course; they had had time to have 
drunk half-a-dozen cups of tea each now, he thought to himself. 
Presently there was a soft babble of well-bred feminine voices, 
the sound, pleasing in itself, was the more welcome to Bruce 
that it betokened the visitors’ impending departure. They were 
coming out on to the lawn to take the way across the garden to 
the avenue. As hostess and guests sauntered, chatting, near to 
his lurking-place, he made his escape to remoter shades further 
back amongst the trees, and waited till they were safely off the 

27* 
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scene. Then, as he saw Una returning across the garden alone, 
he hastened to meet her. 

“Why, where were you?” she asked. “I was here just now 
with the Pomeroys, and I did not see anything of you.” 

“T was smoking under those trees. I saw them coming, and I 
bolted,” he confessed frankly. 

She smiled—a soft, amused smile. 

“You men are all alike,” she said, with what was for Una 
unwonted playfulness of manner. “I suppose you were dread- 
fully afraid we should unearth you in your lair? Now come 
and help me get some of those guelder-roses.” 

He obeyed with alacrity, and made himself very useful. 
When they had gathered a goodly heap of the guelder-roses 
and piled them up like a mass of snowdrift in the basket, he 
thought that Una looked pale and tired, and insisted on her 
sitting down. He fetched an easy garden-chair for her, set it in 
the shade of the shrubbery on a low grassy bank, and himself 
lounged upon the bank by her side. 

“The roses are coming on beautifully, are they not?” she 
observed. “I don’t think we have ever had such a show of buds 
on that Gloire de Dijon before. It was Horace’s favourite rose, 
you know. He used to like me to wear those in my hair. He 
planted that tree himself, and he used to watch it so carefully 
every spring.” 

She spoke with a sweet, calm smile of happy memory. To 
Una the future life and re-union beyond the grave were such 
plain living realities, that there was no bitterness in loss, no 
despair in grief for her, The thought of her dead husband was 
never a thought of gloom and pain to her. She lived less in the 
shadow of sorrow than in the light of immortal love. There 
was no black midnight of mourning for her ; the darkness of 
regret melted into the moonlight of memory—merged in the 
dawn of hope. She could hardly understand that the remi- 
niscences which were sweet to her, could be productive of bitter- 
ness and pain to others. 

“He was so fond of them; he used to call them his own 
roses,” she continued, her eyes dwelling, with placid tenderness, 
on the tree. “Now, there is a lovely bud just unfolding—see, 
is it not a beauty? I was going to take it up to him, but I 
thcuzht it would be a pity to pick it tc-day, as it is only just 
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opening ; but to-morrow it will be in bloom. I will take it up 
there to-morrow.” 

Bruce looked at her with the contraction of his brows 
that might mean anger, pain, or resolution, or even only 
intentness. 

“You are so fond of your flowers,” he said, “and dedicate 
the best of them to decorate a grave ?” 

“If flowers have any consciousness—and sometimes I fancy 
they may have a sort of consciousness of their own,” she 
replied, “what better destiny for them than to be dedicated to 
human affection? We strew them before the bride, and on the 
coffin; they bear their part in hope and memory. If there are 
flower-spirits, I think those spirits must be glad that these frail, 
brief lives to which they are linked should be given, even if only 
for an hour, to the expression of human love.” 

He watched her fair tranquil face bent over the flowers in her 
lap, which her delicate fingers were arranging with a touch light 
as a fairy’s. Could passion and pain ever grave their stern lines 
on those gentle features ? he wondered. 

“You are so young!” he said, and her ear did not catch the 
accent of yearning in the reverent and almost distant tenderness 
of his tone, “do you never think—that—there may be—new 
pages in the Book of Life to turn?” 

“ New friends to be made—new pleasures to be enjoyed—new 
good to be done,” she said with her calm, sweet smile; “oh, yes, 
I am well aware of all. You are much mistaken if you think 
that I shut myself apart from new interests.” 

“ But they do not really touch you?” 

“ Not deeply—no,” she admitted frankly. “Could you expect 
the shallow interests of every day to reach downvery deep? A 
needleful of thread is very well for the day’s mending; but you 
would hardly expect it to be of any use in measuring the depths 
even of the river. I buy a yard of ribbon—lI choose it with the 
moment’s attention—but I do not give my whole soul to the 
buying of a bit of ribbon.” 

“ Will nothing ever touch you?” 

“How do you mean?” she asked, glancing at him with a 
half-puzzled air, a slight contraction of her delicate brows. “I 
do not understand you, Bruce.” 

“ No—you do not understand me,” he said ; and something in 
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his eyes made her turn her own away—not that she yet under- 
stood, but that she recoiled from understanding. 

“Tt is more than two years ago, Una,” he added, after a pause, 
with the suddenness of attacking a barrier he had hitherto 
hesitated at breaking down. “Is it still—still—always the same 
with you?” 

Now she comprehended half the significance of his words, but 
still did not grasp their meaning in full. 

“What! dead two years and not forgotten yet? Why, then, 
a good man’s memory may live half a year! but, by our Lady, 
he must build churches !’” she quoted, with a ring of bitter irony 
he had never heard in her voice before. 

But, as whom the gods would destroy they first deprive of 
understanding, he did not take warning. The madness in him 
was beginning to work. 

“Will no other man ever have a chance with you?” he asked, 
venturing gently to lay his hand on hers. “He who is gone— 
Heaven knows I loved and reverenced him, and his memory 
will always be a sacred one to me 54 

“Then respect it!” she interposed, coldly and resolutely, 
withdrawing her hand. 

“T have not failed in respect,” he rejoined, his brow growing 
dark. “I have not, and I will not. I do no wrong to the 
memory we both hold dear in loving you. He who is gone 
clearly contemplated the very possibility to which you will not 
even allow me to allude!” 

“What do you mean ?” she said, with a colder, harder gleam 
in the soft, blue eyes, that for a moment seemed turned to steel, 
than he had ever seen in them till now. 

“TI mean the—the possibility—the chance of your—some day 
—forming a second union—” he answered, instinctively avoiding 
the word, marriage. 

“Oh, yes,” she assented calmly and frigidly, “I am quite 
aware of the clause in my husband’s will in which that contin- 
gency was bracketed as an alternative with that of my death. 
But 4e knew—as he knows now—the one is any day possible— 
the other !” She smiled, with a light movement of the 
head as if waving the idea aside. 

“ Any day possible?” he repeated, looking at her with startled 
anxiety, as the idea of the possibility of the other alternative 
came home to him. “ You are not ill?” 
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“No, I only alluded to the chances of life, uncertain for us all.” 

“Will those chances never bring round a day of hope for 
me?” he urged. “Must I waste all my life—all my Jove ?” 

“You must not speak that word to me,” she interrupted him ; 
and her tone, though soft as falling snow, was icy clear and 
cold. 

It struck him into silence; his dark, heavy brows were 
knitted into a frown that looked forbidding, but that meant at 
least as much pain as anger ; his teeth pressed into his lower lip, 
crushing back a passion of mingled bitterness and yearning and 
self-reproach. 

At last he bent the stubborn pride that sealed his lips, and 
held him silent, and forced himself to say the words he knew 
he must say now or later. 

“T—am sorry—I have spoken too soon 

“No, not too soon—for that implies a possible time when it 
would not be too soon to speak such words to me. It will 
always be too soon. If I had ever dreamt that you—thought of 
any such thing ‘3 

“ Did you never guess it then?” 


” 


“No.” And then, transparently truthful and unable to evade ° 
as to deceive, she added, “If ever the idea had dimly and 
distantly occurred to me that under other circumstances you 
might—might—perhaps—have—cared for me, I never dreamt 
that you would have told me so!’ If I had thought ¢#at—l 


” 


Sa. 


“Never would have given me the chance of telling you? ” 

She bent her head in decided assent. 

“ Forget it then—forget that I have told you of this—madness 
of mine!” 

“I cannot. It is not a thing that can be forgotten.” 

“Why not?” he retorted. “Is it so dreadful a thought that 
aman would give his life for you? Isthe idea so unnatural 
and revolting that you must be always remembering it as though 
it were some hideous monster in your path? But you are one 
of those women who can’t forget !” he added bitterly. 

“Is that a fault?” she rejoined, looking him straight in the 
eyes. 

“No!” he answered, with reckless candour. “It is not your 
fault, nor mine, that we both remember too well!” 
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“If that is my besetting sin,” she said, “set me an example, 
and do you, yourself, forget—all that you have said te-day !” 

“JT will,’ he promised, humbling himself. “I will try—to 
forget. If you will try to blot out of your mind any rash words 
by which I have offended you—I will do my best to efface them 
from my thoughts and memory too! Una, you know that I 
would not vex nor offend you for all the world? I am sorry— 
sorry I spoke! Won't you forgive me—forgive and forget ?” 

Bruce Wardlaw had never bent his pride to speak such words 
to man or woman before. 

Una relented, and a touch of her old kindliness crept back 
into her manner as she answered : 

“Yes, Bruce, I forgive you—and I will ¢vy to forget.” 

“And we may be friends again?” he urged. “If you really 
forgive me, you can—you must—forget that I have said anything 
that, to my sorrow, has offended you to-day.” 

“Yes, we will be friends again,” she said, “and speak no 
more, and ¢hizk& no more, of this episode.” 

But the last part of this mutual agreement was more easily 
made than kept. 

Bruce retired into the shell of his old reserve, and 
endeavoured to blot out from Una’s mind the effect of his 
premature and ill-timed declaration. Una, for her own part, 
also tried honestly to forget it, because it was so painful for her 
to remember it. But things were not quite the same between 
them thereafter. Words once spoken are not easily blotted out. 
A shade of constraint had crept over the freedom of their old 
familiar relationship ; and Bruce could not but notice that Una 
was careful to avoid being left 7éte-d-téte with him now—not 
that this was at all difficult or needing of care on her part, as 
she was seldom without the companionship of either her aunt 
Mrs. Neville, or her future niece-in-law, Clemaine Everard, and 
besides, Bruce was no more anxious than was she for a reopen- 
ing of the subject of difference. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


SPRING ripened to full summer, and summer wore away, and 
the Everards and the Mostyns began to wonder—audibly 
amongst themselves, but not in Clemaine’s hearing—for how 
many more seasons Clemaine’s engagement was going to drag 
its slow length along, and when Val would consider that his 
prospects warranted him in talking of marriage? 

With that kind interest which people are apt to display in the 
matrimonial arrangements of their friends and connections, and 
for which the latter are not always grateful—an interest in this 
case purely unselfish, as Clemaine was no burthen upon her 
relatives, and her bright and sympathetic companionship would 
be sincerely missed and regretted by bcth the Everards and 
Mostyns—the two families also kindly suggested among them- 
selves various plans in regard to the possible establishment of 
the young people. 

Mrs. Mostyn thought they might live with Mrs. Charteris at 
Grays Court ; by Clemaine’s description of the place, there must 
be plenty of spare rooms there; and Mrs. Charteris, poor thing, 
must be lonely sometimes, and dear Clemaine would be such a 
nice companion for her. Aunt Amelia’s suggestion, however, 
was received with demur by Aunt Maria, who thought Val 
might not care to settle permanently with “his aunt ”—it would 
have seemed curious both to Val and Clemaine to hear of Una 
as “Val’s aunt!” There were some nice little houses, very 
cheap, in the further parts of Notting Hill and North Kensington, 
which would suit a young married couple with small means, 
excellently! Milly thought a dear little cottage in the country, 
with a garden where they could grow their own fruit and vege- 
tables, would be the ideal home for true lovers! Or if it was 
necessary for Val’s career that he should be in London, they 
might take some pretty, cosy lodgings, without saddling them- 
selves with a house on lease. Finally, Aunts Amelia and Maria 
agreed that an unfurnished drawing-room floor, “with attend- 
ance,” somewhat near the Regent’s Park, might, under dear 
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Clemaine’s clever management, so agreeably combine elegance 
and economy, as to be perhaps the very most desirable start in 
life for the young couple. 

Then Milly remembered that Val would require a studio, and 
that a studio ought to have a north-light. This opened a fresh 
field of suggestion—from the utilisation of a presumed “ large 
back kitchen” or “north attic with a good sky-light,” attached 
to the drawing-room apartments, to the sharing of a studio “ in 
town ” with some artist friend. They weré all so interested and 
excited in surmounting the studio difficulty, that an outside 
listener would have been inclined to wonder irreverently whether 
Mr. Charteris was going to get up an establishment on Mormon 
principles, and whether all these three sympathetic ladies were 
going to marry him? 

The Everards took less rose-coloured views than the Mostyns 
of the possibilities of the united future of the lovers. “He’s a 
sweet fellow, certainly,” observed Mrs. Everard, who had grown 
very fond of Val. “But his prospects don’t seem a bit better 
this year than they did last year! I hope, Edith, you won’t go 
falling in love with an attractive and impecunious poet!” 

“JT don’t seem likely to have the chance,” answered Edith. 

“ A curate would be as bad,” rejoined her mother quickly, in 
warning tones. “Quite as bad, or worse; ” 

“There isn’t even a curate—for me,” said Edith, with a rather 
depressed accent. 

“No, and I hope there won’t be,” Mrs. Everard retorted. 
“Bide your time, Edith. I see you think it’s very nice to be 
engaged—and it’s all roses and honey for Clemaine! So it may 
be—zxow /—but wait a bit, she’ll find the thorns in the roses and 
stings in the honey! and you'll see the poor girl worried enough 
yet, when the butcher’s bill comes in, and the picture isn't sold, 
and Val grumbles at the cold mutton! Braiding caps and 
braces for him is all very well; but she hasn’t had yet to darn 
his socks and sew on his shirt-buttons.” 

Mr. Everard did not manifest as much solicitude concerning 
his niece’s matrimonial prospects as the rest of the family. 
This, not because of any lack of affection for his only brother’s 
only child, but for one thing his life was chiefly spent in his 
study, his thoughts centred in his books and his beetles, leaving 
all departments of life outside his entomological cabinet and his 
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historical dictionary to his wife’s able management ; besides, he 
held that young women who had arrived at years of discretion 
ought to be able to settle their own love affairs—provided, of 
course, that it was made clear to them what they were doing. 
Clemaine knew perfectly well what she was doing; and if she 
had made up her mind to fight the battle of life in partnership 
with Val Charteris, having once informed his niece that it would 
be a hard, and might turn out a life-long fight for her, Ze had 
done his duty. 

Had it been his daughter Edith’s case, it is possible he might 
not have taken quite the same tranquil view of .the situation. 
But Clemaine was older, steadier, clearer-headed than Edith ; 
and he never interfered with her. 

An alarming idea, however, occurred to him one day, and he 
observed to his wife with an air of apprehension : 

“You don’t think they’ll want to come and live here, do 
you?” 

“My dear John! zo!” exclaimed Mrs. Everard, astonished 
and emphatic. 

“T wouldn’t for the world seem unkind to Clemaine,” he con- 


tinued, “I should wish to help her in every way possible ; but 
I couldn’t sanction her and Charteris setting up house-keeping 
with us! I think a double establishment is always a great 
mistake ! ” 


“The greatest!” his wife assented cordially. “But you 
needn’t be afraid. There’s not the faintest chance of the young 
couple even thinking of such a thing. If they thought of living 
under anybody else’s roof, it would be at Grays Court. And I 
wouldn’t be in Clemaine’s shoes for a trifle in that case.” 

“Why not, mamma?” asked Edith. “Mrs. Charteris seems 
very good and nice.” 

“Oh, so she zs, very good,” replied Mrs. Everard. “ But fancy 
having to /ive up to her! Why, blue china would be nothing to 
it! I would as soon live up in a balloon—it would be just the 
same sort of rarefied air.” 

“Clemaine seems very fond of her,” observed Edith. “It is 
always Una—and Una—everything is Una now!” 

“Well, it’s very fortunate they ave good friends,” said her 
mother. “The better they get on together, the better for 
Clemaine, in all ways. They read their poetry and ghost-stories 
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together; I believe they sing hymns togethcr—and Clemaine 
likes it all! Rather she than I!” 

Neither the Everards nor the Mostyns, thoroughly as they 
were acquainted with the much-discussed fact that Val Charteris 
was not well off, had any idea how deeply involved he was in 
difficulties, out of which he could see no way clear. He had 
borrowed money right and left to keep his head above water at 
all. Unless “something turned up”—even in the security of 
soliloquy he did not generally particularise what might “turn 
up "—he felt that it would be madness for him to undertake 
such a step as a plunge into matrimony, which would in all pro- 
bability bring a very hornets’ nest of creditors about his ears. 
He was as fond of Clemaine as ever ; but love in a cottage—or, 
still worse, love in stuffy lodgings, or in a stuccoed band-box of 
a house in an unmade road, flanked by vacant “ building lots,” in 
the dreary respectability of a suburb in the hands of the jerry 
builder—love under such circumstances had never—except in 
the romance of poctry, which he kept well apart from the prose 
of real life—possessed the slightest charm for Val Charteris. 

He wanted Clemaine—but Clemaine f/us all the purple and 
fine linen, the roses and champagne of life, in which he took 
more delight than he would ever own to her. Altogether, there 
were many irritating crumples in Val’s rose-leaves at this season ; 
and now and then across the tranquil heaven of Clemaine’s hope 
and happiness there drifted a little cloud—the shadow of some 
troubled mood of Val’s. 

Sometimes he thought that he would take to portrait-painting 
—that he had hitherto devoted too much time and attention to 
landscape. Portraiture was the true line of success ; let a man 
once achieve a hit with a portrait of some notability, and his 
fortune was made! 

He began the new departure of course by a portrait of 
Clemaine. It turned out a beautiful picture ; exactly like her in 
feature and colour; he had faithfully and lovingly portrayed 
every line and tint, and curve and dimple ; but somehow he had 
not exactly seized the full spirit of her expression. It was what 
Clemaine might have been if her body had been animated by 
another ego. It never struck her nor any one of those who 
vaguely realised that there was something lacking in it, that 
what was missing was just what Val did not see. All that he did 
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see he had conscientiously portrayed ; he had even idealised the 
beauty of the girl he loved, and made her fair and harmonious 
features lovelier still than life; but yet the very physical beauty 
which his brush had touched up to perfection, somehow in this 
his rendering of it missed Clemaine’s essential charm. Soul was 
wanting there ! 

He also thought he would try his hand at a “ metrical 
romance.” He had arrived at the conclusion that the public 
would appreciate a story more if it came to them in the form of 
a poem—a poem if it appealed to their sympathies with the 
interest of a story. He set to work with enthusiasm accordingly 
on a romance in verse ; but he found that he could not induce 
publishers to share his views with regard to its certain success, 
and to manifest their confidence beforehand in the practical 
manner he desired. . 

Some people were now beginning to say that Val Charteris 
had too much all-round talent, and diffused his energies in too 
many channels to attain to greatness along any line. If genius 
were the power of concentration, then Charteris would never win 
and wear the laurel-crown. 

The reviews of his last poem too were forcing him to realise 
how much easier it is to take up a post than to hold it. He had 
made an easy and even triumphant entry into the field of litera- 
ture. But now some of the very critics who had hailed his 
earlier works with a chorus of praise were changing their 
attitude from the admiring to the judicial. They no longer 
merely applauded; they criticised. They observed that Mr. 
Charteris wrote from the imagination rather than from the 
heart ; that he conceived of deep feeling from the outside. The 
white light of imagination played over his pages, not the red 
glow of passion. His creations were graceful, but bloodless ; 
they did not stand out from the canvas—and so on. Then his 
historical poems were lacking in life-likeness. In truth Val 
never could take an episode of history just as he found it; he 
must always add, pose, embellish. One critic unkindly observed 
that he would turn a coloured light on the Falls of Niagara— 
tint the Venus of Milo, and supply her missing arms. 

Clemaine of course found nothing wanting in her lover's 
poems ; their pure melody and faultless flow of rhythm charmed 
her ear; and even if she dimly recognised that there were 
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depths he did not fathom, heights he did not scale, she would 
have replied to such an observation—had any one made it to her 
—that human nature cannot always live on the heights or in the 
depths; and on his own plane Val was beyond criticism; he 
was unsurpassed in his own department; and no one man 
could be equally great in all. 

The view which she took of Val’s diffusion of his energies 
was also, of course, a view eminently satisfactory to him—and 
shared by all his circle of friends and admirers—that the spirit 
of pure genius is a force which can be turned to any purpose 
and triumph along any line. Val’s abilities were acknowledged 
by all who were capable of appreciating him. The success he 
deserved—the attainment of the position to which he aspired— 
the universal acknowledgment of his high place amongst the 
men of the day—already so fully admitted by his own “set ”— 
all this was only a matter of time. 

As regarded her own prospects, her personal part in his 
success, Clemaine was neither impatient nor discontented. She 
knew lovers had waited seven years; and to her hopeful, trust- 
ful, healthy nature, it did not seem that the period of Jacob’s 
probation was long enough to be a matter of much complaint— 
if only he got his own Rachael at the end of it! The time of 
betrothal was too sweet for her to murmur at its length. 


‘* A little while for golden dreams ” 


is all that Fate, as a rule, vouchsafes to even the happiest lovers. 
It was not in Clemaine’s nature to fret because in her case that 
“little while” was prolonged—that happy time with all its sweet 
privileges, its admitted claims, the acknowledged oneness of 
interest between the lovers around whose love and whose hope 
the halo of romance still clings like the crystal dews of morning. 

The time of betrothal between true lovers is as the very cream 
and flower of life and love. The folded bud of undeclared 
passion, the dream of dawning love is fair; the ripened fruit of 
reality, the every-day union of home life is sweet; but there is 
nothing so exquisite as the fresh and fragrant blossom-time— 
when the bud has opened its glowing heart to the sun, and 
before the petals have begun to fall ! 

Clemaine looked forward happily to the time when she and 
Val should be all in all to each other—when she should share 
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his daily life, enjoy the privilege of the care of his comfort, the 
management of his home; but she was too happy in her 
betrothal to fret or repine at its length. 

Val, as was only natural, was less contented than Clemaine. 
Often he thought how different things would have been had his 
uncle either never married, or, having married, made a juster 
will, There had been plenty to leave for all! His uncle might 
have left Una handsomely provided for, without ruining Val’s 
prospects and wrecking his life’s hopes. He need not have shut 
his nephew out of the family estate. 

Then the handsome provision made for Bruce Wardlaw in the 
event of Una’s death or marriage always nettled Val. He could 
not see why Bruce, who was only a cousin, should come in for 
almost as large a share of the personal property as “e, the only 
nephew and always-supposed heir. Una was a sweet woman 
enough—a gentle, inoffensive soul. But she stood in zs place. 
Any other house would have suited her just as well as Grays Court 
—nay, better ; it was too large an establishment for her alone; a 
smaller, cosier place would be more comfortable for her, with her 
quiet, retired way of life. Sometimes when he was at Grays 
Court the mood of discontent and rebellion came bitterly on him. 
In his mind's eye he saw his own fair Clemaine, in the full flower 
of her queenly beauty, moving about the ‘stately rooms as 
mistress, instead of that pale, frail shadow of a woman who now 
glided through them like a silent ghost, with her white face and 
her mourning dress. 

He saw the rooms full of a brilliant crowd—the cream of the 
country’s intellect, art, science, and literature, gathered there ; he 
saw himself as host and master, successful, triumphant, freed 
from all difficulties, his beautiful wife by his side—no spiritless 
shadow, but lovely in her perfect humanity, full life and love 
pulsing in her healthful veins, throbbing at her warm heart! 
He wondered if Una Charteris would ever marry? For all this 
fair dream might be reality if only the widow became a wife! 
He feared that her spiritual, fragile style of beauty was not 
likely to be generally attractive to his sex. She was so pale, so 
frail, so delicate! And then he remembered that her constitu- 
tion was not very strong—that every winter, if she insisted on 
remaining at Grays Court, the state of her health would probably 
be more and more precarious ! 
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One day, when he and Clemaine were at Grays Court, they 
were looking about the great drawing-room for a volume of 
engravings to which Val wanted to refer, and which he thought 
he remembered seeing in a certain cheffonier there. 

The drawing-rooms at Grays Court were seldom or never used 
now. They had a dreary and deserted look; all the chairs 
swathed in white covers like shrouds. Val glanced round with 
a sigh of melancholy and discontent. 

“How I should like to see the old place what it might be! 
what it used to be—with one difference, just the difference that 
would make night day to me!” he said, with a tender, half-sad, 
half-smiling glance at Clemaine. “These rooms used to be 
thrown open, brilliantly lighted up. My poor uncle was a 
splendid host; half the county used to gather here! But the 
finishing touch, to make the thing perfection, would be you as 
hostess !” 

“1 can be hostess somewhere else,” she said softly and cheer- 
fully. 

“Yes, but——” his brow clouded a little as he paused, then 
added, “you do not feel with me, Clemaine! You do not under- 


stand my love of the old home!” 

“Indeed—indeed I do, Val!” she protested gently, with a 
pained look, her colour rising with distress that she should have 
even seemed to fail in sympathy. “Only I can’t bear you to— 
to be——” 


“To be coveting dead men’s—or women’s—shoes ?” he said, 
as she hesitated. 

“It was not that I meant,” she rejoined quickly, and wincing 
a little, for something in Val’s tone jarred upon her as never 
word or glance or tone of his had jarred upon her yet. “It was 
only—that it grieves me that you should have any desire un- 
gratified !” 

He fancied that he read a touch of reproach blended with the 
tenderness of her soft, clear gaze. He loved the limpid purity 
of those deep amber eyes that dwelt so restfully on his. After 
all, he felt that he should not grumble while he had Clemaine ! 
The other good things of life might come in time; and 
Clemaine’s love and faith should be his comfort and his strength 
during the waiting, which, with her, could not be altogether 
weary. 
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“My darling!” he said softly, drawing her to his heart. 
“ Desires ungratified cannot trouble me over much when you are 
with me! It is only when I am away from you that trouble 
takes hold of me. Look up at me, my beautiful!” He smoothed 
the golden shining ripples of hair back from her brow. “The 
Greeks adored beauty in and for itself—ze adore it as the out- 
ward expression of symmetry and harmony of soul! It is not 
for form and colour and feature I love you, my Clemaine, but 
for the lovely spirit that informs the whole ! ” 

He really thought that he understood and knew Clemaine 
thoroughly, and it never occurred to either of them that what he 
loved best in her now was her love for him. But even love did 
not entirely blind Clemaine. The clearness of her sight was a 
moral, not an intellectual, quality, and was thus the less easily 
obscured, so that she had already begun to perceive that Val 
always acted on impulses, not on principles. She could not help 
seeing that he followed his inclinations instead of mastering them ; 
but then all his inclinations, she fondly trusted, were towards 
good. His impulses led him in the right way; they were kind 
and pure, humane and generous—at least, she had never known 
them anything else ; and what did it matter whether impulse or 
principle were the motive-power, so long as the force worked 
for good? Her Val would always do the right thing. Did it 
matter whether he acted simply upon the instincts of a good 
heart, or in obedience to the reasonable dictates of a just 
conscience ? 

Up toacertain limit Clemaine read Val truly enough. His 
impulses always leant to the side of kindness, good nature, and 
graciousness ; he was little capable of malevolence, and incapable 
of motiveless cruelty. Above all, she was right in believing that 
he loved her. He did love her—only second to himself; he 
gave her of his best; and her influence over him was for good— 
so far as it went. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FRATERNITY OF THE SILVER CROSS. 


“MR. CHARTERIS!” announced the parlourmaid, showing that 
gentleman into the drawing-room at Lyndore House. 

“Why, Val, how are you? Glad to see you! Didn’t expect 
you just yet,” said Mrs. Everard, rising up to greet him with her 
accustomed mingling of cordiality and outspokenness. “ Have 
you come from Grays Court?” 

“No, I sent my portmanteau on there, and thought I would 
drop in here first, for a few minutes, to see how you all are,” he 
replied, pressing the lady’s hand tenderly, and casting a glance 
over his shoulder at Clemaine. 

“We are ail very well, I am glad to say,” Mrs. Everard assured 
him smilingly, letting go of his hand and moving a little aside 
with an air of giving him up and handing him over to the 
legitimate object of his affections. Edith, looking on sym- 
pathetically, thought how nice it was to have a lover! Val 
greeted Clemaine with lover-like, and Edith with brotherly, 
tenderness ; he had not forgotten Flossie, who had by this time 
forgiven him for his prospective robbing them of Clemaine, and 
for whom he had brought a box of chocolate-creams. He 
patted the child’s fair curls as she stood beside his chair ; and 
having gratefully declined his hostess’s offer to “hurry up” the 
tea, he made enquiry about Mr. Everard and the boys. 

“Oh, Mr. Everard’s very well—he’s a/ways very well,” replied 
that gentleman’s wife. “ He’s in his study gloating over a new 
scarabeus. And Tommy and Fred are at a boarding-school— 
doesn’t the house seem quiet without them? They are delighted 
with themselves—that little rascal Tommy has been fighting a 
boy twice his own size. And Flossie goes to school—or rather 
not exactly a school, it’s an Educational Home—to-morrow— 
and Edith % 

“Not going to an Educational Home too, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no, Edith is going to stay with some friends in France.” 
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“Ina beautiful old chéteau, near the forest of Fontainebleau— 
a haunted chéteau /” added Edith exultantly. 

“So we shall have an empty house,” continued her mother. 
“Clemaine and I all to ourselves—and Mr. Everard,” she added, 
as if by an after-thought. “Iam going totake advantage of the 
opportunity, and give my cook a holiday she’s been promised a 
long time ; and we’re going to lead a severely domestic life, on 
utilitarian principles.” 

Val listened, with a sympathetic smile, but not especially 
interested in these domestic details. The last idea likely to occur 
to him was that Flossie’s going to school and Edith’s visiting 
friends in France could have any possible bearing on his future 
—and Clemaine’s. 

“ And Clemaine is not going up to Town till the first week in 
November,” Mrs. Everard went on ; “ she will stay with me till 
Edith returns, and this gad-about girl”—indicating Edith— 
“actually talks of staying abroad two months! Well, now, that’s 
about all our news—now how about yours? First of all,” she ran 
on without giving him time to answer, “do tell us all about these 
Bourdillions who are staying at Grays Court!” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Everard, I don’t know anything about 
them, much less a/// I never remember seeing them or even 
hearing the name in my uncle’s time.” 

“T think they are old friends of Mrs. Charteris’s,” said 
Clemaine. “They are really very interesting people. Dr. 
Bourdillion is an American, though he has hardly any accent, 
and has travelled all over the world and lived in the East—he 
is a queer sort of a combination of doctor and clergyman.” 

“Undiploma’d doctor, and no-church clergyman ?” guessed Val. 

“Yes, that’s about it ; clergyman was the wrong expression ; I 
should have said a minister, a preacher, or teacher. I believe he 
was a pastor in the Church of the New Jerusalem, and branched 
off from it on some questions of detail. He was a friend of 
Una’s father, and she tells me he taught and trained her in her 
childhood. As far as I can make out, his idea is, that all the 
churches have wandered far from the original root-faith, which 
has been so overlaid by doctrine and dogma, the foundation is 
lost beneath the superstructure ; and he wishes to lead us back to 
the original purity of the faith of which he finds everywhere 
traces, but seldom more than traces.” 

28* 
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“ T think he has been teaching you too!” observed Mrs. Everard. 
“T believe he is working wondrous changes at Grays Court— 
making it into a kind of monastery and nunnery rolled into one. 
Don’t they ring a convent bell, Clemaine ? and are they turning 
the drawing-room into a chapel, and the old hall into cloisters ?” 

“Not quite as bad as that,” replied Clemaine smiling. “ Dr. 
Bourdillion reads prayers, and sometimes gives a little dis- 
course.” : 

“Well, he is the head of some kindjof monastic establishment, 
isn’t he? You told me so, yourself, Clemaine.” 

“Yes, the Fraternity of the Silver Cross ; but there is nothing 
that you would call monastic about it, they have no rule of 
seclusion nor of celibacy ; they believe in mixing with the world 
and playing their part in it; their rules are of the simplest, and 
their vows are only to lead a pure and good life and devote 
themselves to the service of their fellow-creatures. They have 
‘Homes’ in several parts of the world, their head-quarters are in 
America, but Dr. Bourdillion and Sister Angela, that’s his wife, 
travel a great deal, and go and visit the various branches of the 
Fraternity.” 

“ And who is the other one, Sister What’s-her-name, who goes 
about with them?” asked Mrs. Everard. 

“ Sister Virginia ; she is Dr. Bourdillion’s cousin, and rather 
like him.” 

“T am glad to be assured they have no rule of celibacy,” said 
Val, “otherwise I should have some cause for alarm in the 
possible effects of their teachings upon you, Clemaine.” 

“So should I if it weren’t for you, Val!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Everard, “but with you to the fore, there’s no fear of Clemaine’s 
getting infected by any of that nonsense! ” 

“But poor Dr. Bourdillion and his wife don’t advocate any 
such ‘nonsense,” protested Clemaine, “they are the happiest 
couple in the world, and I don’t think any one could possibly 
be anything but the better for listening to their views on 
marriage.” 

“Well,” said Val smiling, “if you wish it, dear, I will study 
in their school and lay their matrimonial teachings to heart.” 

After a long visit at the Everards’, Val dragged himself re- 
luctantly away, and went on to Grays Court, with a little 
curiosity in his mind about Una’s present guests, a little intergst 
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in what Clemaine had told him of them, also a little doubt as 
to the degree of congeniality he should find in their society. 

The hostess and her three guests were in the morning-room 
when he arrived. His first impression of the Bourdillion family 
party was that there was something out-of-the-way and un- 
common about them, and yet it was hard to define in what the 
peculiarity lay. There was certainly nothing at all exceptional 
in their features, figures or voices, save for a very faint trace 
of the intonation of the well-bred American. The speciality 
that characterised them one and all could only be located in 
their expression and tone, their soft, ¢vainante, level accents, their 
cheerful serenity of look. Seldom indeed do we see on mortal 
faces (past childhood) an expression, evidently habitual, so 
perfectly peaceful—lips so calm and eyes so clear and serene of 
regard. 

Dr. Bourdillion was a man considerably past the prime of life, 
although, from his enduring appearance of perfect health and 
vigour, he might have passed—were it not for sundry tell-tale 
lines and wrinkles—for one who had not more than attained to 
the zenith of his day. He was tall, of fine and massive build, 
with thick iron-grey hair and beard, and eyes which, when he 
raised or lowered the. spectacles that habitually screened them, 
were seen to be deep, bright, and thoughtful. 

Of the two ladies of this party, one was pale and blonde, the 
other had dark eyes, hair slightly streaked with grey, and cheeks 
tinged with a delicate pink of which sweet seventeen might have 
been proud. The blonde was apparently the younger ; but they 
might either of them have belonged to almost any period of life 
between girlhood and old age; their calm, untroubled features 
showed so little traces of time, it was easy to conceive that 
they might have looked when they were young, and would look 
when they should be old, but for the whitening of their hair, 
almost exactly as they looked now. 

They wore neutral-tinted dresses, gracefully but very simply 
made, one of a soft dove-colour, the other of a colder quaker 
grey ; their hair was arranged in the simple fashion of a bygone 
day, and each wore a silver cross, similar to one which Val per- 
ceived attached to Dr. Bourdillion’s watch chain. Una intro- 
duced the doctor to Val as “her old friend and her childhood’s 
teagher,” and then, with a concession to social form in her 
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manner of making him acquainted with the ladies, presented 
them as Mrs. Bourdillion and Miss Virginia Bourdillion—though 
he afterwards observed that she herself spoke to and of them as 
“Sister Angela” and “Sister Virginia,” whilst the latter 
addressed the doctor as “ Brother Ambrose.” 

Val found the dinner-hour pass off more pleasantly than 
he had anticipated. His fellow-guests did not hold themselves 
above the topics and interests of this world; they discussed art 
and literature, and Dr. Bourdillion related some interesting 
anecdotes of his travels, which had extended far and wide, 
through lands remote from civilisation. They struck a deeper 
vein of interest, however, for themselves and Una, when they 
came on the subject of the terrible social problem of the day, 
with which Church and State seem powerless to grapple—the 
great, black, all-overshadowing problem of that canker of poverty 
—grinding, debasing, soul-slaying poverty, and squalid, sordid 
wretchedness, which eats like a festering ulcer at the very heart 
of our prosperity. 

In this discussion they were all in their element. They were 
not unpractical, they had facts at their fingers’ ends, and statistics 
all ready for quotation and comparison ; they were primed with 
effects and consequences of remedies past, present, and future— 
emigration, de-centralisation, education, re-adjusted taxation. 
They were full of hope—hope not, however, from Church or 
State, man-made institutions, which cannot heal the disease 
that threatens the very life of the community—hope, not of 
radical cure in the present constitution of society, during which 
no measures beyond those of a patching and tinkering-up order 
are possible! Their hope, it seemed, was in the day of the 
great Social Revolution, which would be worked from within 
and not from without—worked, not by battering-rams and 
bayonets, but by the forces stronger than all man’s devastating 
engines of war. For it was not in bloodshed and battle, but in 
peace, that the day of hope should dawn. The coming change, 
far-off, beyond the horizon of our sight, as it might be, should 
be wrought not in Hate, but in Love—by hands not clenched in 
strife, but clasped in universal brotherhood. 

Val was almost surprised to find in Dr. Bourdillion such an 
interesting companion—for the hour ; he did not know whether 
he should care for his society as a permanent entertainment. 
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As to Bourdillion’s sincerity, he formed no opinions about that, 
nor did it seem to him a matter of any importance, so long as a 
man talked entertainingly, whether he meant all or half that he 
said. 

He began to observe, even on this first evening of his 
acquaintance with them, that these people had what seemed 
to him an extraordinary influence over Mrs. Charteris. With 
all her gentleness and delicacy, Una had never appeared to 
him in the least amenable to any external influence, except, 
indeed, that of her husband. Her affection for 4zm had given 
him ascendancy over her, and it almost seemed as if Horace 
Charteris, even in his grave, exercised that sway still, as no living 
man nor woman could do, over his widow’s soft, impenetrable 
soul. She was gentle, but not yielding; kind, but scarcely 
loving ; sympathetic and charitable, yet somehow seeming always 
inaccessible and isolated. She never disputed, but she never 
changed her mind. She never thrust her own sentiments 
forward, nor asserted herself. She was modest, soft-voiced, 
retiring, self-contained. She listened, with smooth and well-bred 
courtesy, to opinions with which she entirely disagreed ; but that 
soft, conciliatory manner had no element of yielding in it. No 
one living seemed to exercise any influence or control over her ; 
and Val had never observed in her, until this evening, the faint, 
delicate suggestion of appeal and reliance with which she turned 
to Dr. Bourdillion and Sister Angela, who appeared to be the 
leading spirit of the sisterhood. 

During the next few days, Val became well acquainted with 
the views of most things in the heavens above and on the earth 
beneath, held by the Fraternity of the Silver Cross; and he 
began to understand the influence they had over Una, which 
had at first surprised him. 

He did not dislike these Bourdillions at all on nearer 
acquaintance. They were out of the common run; there was 
something about them which was distinctly pleasurable to his 
poetic taste. It was not at all difficult to enter into intimate 
relations with them and lead them to converse freely on the 
deepest feelings of their souls. 

“No,” said Dr. Bourdillion, with his firm cheerful smile—a 
smile which seemed to diffuse an atmosphere of strength and 
hope. “Religion is not a forbidden subject with us. We do 
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not keep it on Ja shelf in tissue-paper, to be taken down at 
stated periods, and then wrapped up and put back again. It is 
in and of our daily life. Faith is not faith that is not as the 
very air we breathe. We should live in it and by it—eat, 
drink, and breathe it! We do not believe in leading a secular, 
worldly life, of the earth, earthy! for the week, and then taking 
up religion to go to church with, putting it on and off with our 
Sunday go-to-meeting garments. As one drop of red wine 
colours every drop in the glass, so if there be faith at all, it is 
not a part of our life, but the whole of life, that must be tinctured 
and imbued with it.” 

The Bourdillion views of marriage, which Val was not long 
in finding out, were what might reasonably have been expected 
from them. They held that every human soul has its counter- 
part and natural mate, although only the fortunate few may find 
them in this life. To them the only true marriage was the 
recognition and union of the twin souls. The alliances of 
earth went, with the earth-born loves, down to the grave with 
the flesh to which they belonged. The true marriage was—as 
it was expressed in the ritual of the service by which they took 
each other in wedlock—‘ For Time and Eternity!” They 
utterly disclaimed the phrase in our marriage ritual “ Till Death 
us do part!” For Love was indestructible as Life! and how 
should the mere transition.of life that we call Death sever 
united souls ? 

To such sentiments as these, Val Charteris listened apprecia- 
tively, but without enthusiasm. It was pleasant to think of his 
holding undisputed possession of Clemaine’s sweet soul for all 
eternity—but scarcely as agreeable, in his circumstances in this 
world, to think of Una’s being thus “sealed” to her departed 
lord for ever. 

Val had only been at Grays Court for a day or two when 
Bruce Wardlaw made his appearance there. Una greeted him 
kindly and hospitably as of old ; but he did not avail himself of 
her invitation to take up his quarters at Grays Court—an invita- 
tion which, to say the truth, was only made formally and 
dutifully, if with careful courtesy, as she was not at all anxious 
to enjoy Bruce's society for all day long and every day, and 
moreover felt doubtful whether he would be in harmony with 
her other guests. Va/ certainly seemed to have fallen into tone 
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with them satisfactorily enough—but then Val could always get 
on with any one if he chose. 

Bruce felt that he was invited to join the house-party rather 
as a form of respect to his connection with the family than as a 
personal attention. The late Horace Charteris had always treated 
him and Val with equal kindness, and given them equally the 
freedom of the house; and Una studiously kept up at least the 
form of the old habit. Bruce also doubted, looking at the other 
visitors there, whether he should find the present atmosphere of 
Grays Court congenial to him. 

He explained, as his ostensible reason for not accepting the 
offered hospitality, that he had come down to Saxby with a 
friend for a few days, and could not break off his arrangement 
with his friend. He added that he had a little free time to him- 
self ; he had struck work for two or three months, and had not 
yet quite made up his mind what he should do with his holiday. 
He contemplated the strangers whom he found in possession at 
Grays Court with veiled curiosity of a disapproving and distrust- 
ful kind. He doubted the sincerity that, to his mind, seemed to 
“protest so much”; and he scented from the first in them an 
influence over Una antagonistic to his own. Yet Una was kind, 
if coldly kind, and gracious to him at this time. She knew that 
she had invited Va! to stay with more real cordiality than she 
had shown to Bruce; and her natural amiability, which had 
resumed its usual sway since she had had time to forgive and 
forget his offence, made her reluctant to hurt or mortify him— 
more reluctant than a woman of more worldly knowledge and 
keener penetration would have been. 

A couple of days after his first appearance (for the autumn 
season) at Grays Court, he walked in rather late in the afternoon 
when the Everards were calling there. It looked quite a large 
party into the midst of which he found himself ushered, as the 
three Bourdillions were at home, also Val. The round of 
greetings was quite an ordeal to Bruce; he had that kind of 
shyness which generally disguises itself under a certain bluntness 
and brusqueness of manner. The chair in which he presently 
found himself seated—not from intention or choice, but simply 
because he had hurriedly deposited himself in the nearest vacant 
seat, with an idea that. he ought to get himself settled out of 
other people’s way—was next to Clemaine. 
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He preferred Clemaine’s society to that of any of the other 
visitors ; he had got pretty well used to her; but after exchang- 
ing a few meteorological commonplaces with her, he reflected 
that he was at the wrong side of the room, inconveniently far 
off from Una, to whom Mrs. Everard was just then talking in 
her brisk and fluent way, telling Mrs. Charteris how Edith was 
enjoying her visit in France, what bright letters they had from 
her, and what beautiful rides and drives she was having in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. 

Bruce had something he wished to say to Una—something he 
had indeed especially come to say ; but he hesitated to interrupt 
her conversation with other guests and claim her attention so 
publicly. Seeing that as soon as Mrs. Everard had finished her 
account of her daughter, a polite inquiry of Una’s about the 
younger children set her off in full flow of a description of 
Flossie’s arrival at school, or rather at the Educational Home— 
Bruce turned to Clemaine, decided to impart his piece of 
information to her, as he could not get a word in with the 
hostess. 

“We are going to be neighbours for two or three months,” he 
said. 

“Yes?” she rejoined kindly, interrogatively, wondering 
whether Mr. Wardlaw could possibly be contemplating a two or 
three months’ visit at Grays Court, but of course feeling it 
impossible to put such a question. 

“Yes, I’ve taken a little cottage over at West Rylands,” he 
continued, answering her unuttered wonder. 

“Indeed? That will be very nice,” she said pleasantly. “ And 
what part of West Rylands is it?” 

“Tt’s on the Abbotsford side,” he answered ; “I wonder if you 
know it? That tiny little place all over honeysuckle—you can 
hardly call it a cottage—a little kennel—just outside the Ayimer 
grounds.” 

“The little place that used to be the bailiffs cottage? Oh, 
yes, I know it quite well. It’s a very pretty, cosy little ‘kennel ’ 
—though I don’t think there would be more than room for one 
dog in it.” 

“There'll be only one dog. I shall keep no servant—only 
have an old woman to come in and do up the place, and just 
look to things every day.” 
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“Yes—that is what Mr. Kennedy used to do. He had that 
cottage last year. Do you remember him?” 

“Yes, he was a friend of an old chum of mine—the man I’m 
staying with at Saxby now. That was the way I heard of the 
little den.” 

“Mr. Kennedy liked the quiet and seclusion of the place,” 
observed Clemaine. “He said he went there to be out of the 
way of people. He was finishing his book, and he used to be 
writing all day. We called the place the Hermitage. You will 
find it very quiet.” 

“I like quiet. And then I know several people in the 
neighbourhood ; you see I’ve been a good deal about these parts 
all my life—whenever I have been in England.” 

“Oh, yes, of course all about here is quite like home to you; 
you are one of us!” she observed, with a friendly smile. 

“Well, I always have a kind of home-like feeling here—at 
Rylands. It’s about as much home to me as any place on the 
face of the globe. I think that little band-box will just suit 
me for the autumn season.” 

“What little band-box?” inquired Una, catching the words 
during a lull in the general conversation. 

A little colour flickered in his bronzed cheek as she turned to 
him with this question. 

“T was just telling Miss Everard I’d taken that little cottage 
Steven Kennedy had last year—the Aylmers’ bailiffs cottage. 
I’m going to make it headquarters for two or three months— 
unless anything turns up to call me away—abroad.” 

Una looked a little surprised, almost startled, for the moment. 

“]T dare say you will find it pleasant enough,” she said, with a 
faint smile, but without any signs of exhilaration at the prospect 
of his neighbourhood for the season. “It will be a change from 
your life in Wales. I believe Mr. Kennedy found it a comfort- 
able little retreat, but Ze needed quiet for his studies.” 

“Well, ve got a good deal of reading up to do,” said Bruce. 
“It seemed to me just the kind of place I wanted. If I don’t 
like it I needn’t stay. 

A sort of shadow seemed to have fallen over him, from the 
coolness with which Una had received his news. 

“TI am sure I hope you wé// stay, Mr. Wardlaw!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Everard, rushing in fearlessly over the thin ice without any 
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realisation of its thinness. “In a neighbourhood like this, the 
more the 'merrier! Delighted to welcome an addition to the 
circle—especially of the nobler sex! They’re at a high premium 
here,” she added frankly. “You ought to have a vote of thanks 
for coming in to fill up Mr. Kennedy’s place—not that fe was 
much good to anybody !” 

“Tam afraid I shall not be much good either,” Bruce observed, 
with a grim smile at his own expense. 

“Do not be so modest, Bruce,” said Una, with a friendlier 
smile than before ; she was afraid she might have been a little 
unkind in her omission of all expression of pleasure at his piece 
of information. “Anyhow you belong to the place by old 
association, whereas Mr. Kennedy came as a stranger amongst 
us.” 

The grim smile changed its character, softened and 
brightened, so that Mrs. Everard’s quick eyes took note of 
its transformation. 

“Clemaine,” she said, suddenly emerging from a thoughtful 
silence and abstraction, when on their way homewards, “ what 
relation was Mr. Wardlaw to the late Mr. Charteris? ” 

“Cousin—first cousin’s son. I believe his mother and Mr. 
Charteris were brought up a great deal together—quite like 
brother and sister, and Mr. Charteris always treated him like a 
nephew. So I gather from Una, at least,” Clemaine added con- 
scientiously. 

“H’m! But he wasn’t a nephew,” observed her aunt. “And 
a husband’s first cousin’s son is not within the prohibited 
degrees.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Works are surplus copies in good condition withdrawn from the Library. 


Published Offered 
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Beauregard, Marquis de, Recollections of, by C. M. Yonge. 2 vols. ae oe ae e- 21 0 26 
Beust, Count Von F. F., Memoirs of, by Baron H. de Worms, M.P. 2 vols. ee ee -. 82 0 5 0 
Canning, Viscount Stratford, Life of, by 8S. Lane-Poole. 2 vols... ee oe 3s oe 36 0 11 0 
Carteret, Lord, A Political Biography, —o. by A. Ballantyne .. ee ee ee ee 16 0 5 6 
Coignet, C., A Gentleman of the Olden Time, F. de Scepeaux, 1509-1571. 2 vols.. oo eo 21 0 3 6 
Coleman, a. Players and Playwrights I Have Known. 2 vo:s. ee a: a 2 7 6 
Croker, J. W., Correspondence and Diaries, 1809-30, by L. I. J ennings, 3 vols, . oe ee «- 45 0 8 6 
Darwin. C., Life and Letters of. Edited by his Son. 3 vols. .. eo ee oo 86 0 14 0 
De Broglie, Duc, Personsal Recollections, 1785 1820. Edited by R. L. De Beaufort. 2 vols, .. 30 0 7 6 
De Ligne, Princesse, Memoirs of. Edited bv L. Perey. 2 vols. ee os ee oe -. 24 0 5 0 
Doyle, Sir F. H., Reminiscences and Opinions of 1813-1885 .. ee eo ee ee oo B® 3 6 
Engel, L., From Mozart to Mario: Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. 2 vols. .. ee ee 21 0 7 0 
Falloux, Count De, Memoirs of. Edited by C. B. Pitman. 2 vols... oe oe ee -- 32 0 8 6 
Forster, Rt. Hon. W. E., Life of, by T. W. Reid. 2 vols. ° ee -- 32 0 6 6 
Forsyth, Sir Douglas: Autobiography and Reminiscences. Edited by his Daughter ee oo 13 6 5 0 
Frith, W. P., My Autobiography and Reminiscences. 2 vols.. oe ee ee -- 30 0 6 6 
George Ehot, Life of, Arranged by J. W. Cross. 3 vols. oe aa ee ee oe 42 0 6 6 
Gilchrist, Anne, Her Life and Writings. Edited by H. H. Gilchrist | oe oe eo o« 6 5 0 
Gretton. ¥. E.. Memory’s Harkback through Half-a-Century, 1808-1858 ie 12 0 40 

Greville Memoirs, The. (Second Part). Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1837- 
1852, by C. C. F. Greville. 3 vols. 36 0 15 0 

———_——_——_-—— (Third Part). Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1852- 
1860. 2 vols. .. ee oe ° ee oe -. 24 0 14 0 
Hatherley, Lord, A Memoir of. Edited by his Nephew. 2 “th. " ee ee ee ee 21 0 40 
Hayward, Abraham, Q.C., Letters of, from 1834-1884. Edited by H. E. Carlisle. 2 vols. «- 24 0 46 

Houghton, Lord — Monckton Milnes), Life, Letters,and Friendships. by T. W. Reid. 

2 vols... ee ee eo ee oe ee ee ee oe ee se 32 0 9 0 
Iddesleigh, First Earl of, Life, Letters, and Diaries. 2 vols. . oe ia ee ee « 8 7 0 
Kemble, F. A., Further Records, 1848-1883: a series of conten, Swe” «. +a oe oe BO 74 
— -——- Records of Later Life. 3vols. .. ee oe oe a6 «4 oe oe 40 
Lytton, Lady Rosina, Life of by Devey .. ea oe ee ars ee pes oo MO 40 
_ Lori Edward, Life of. Vols. I. and a. oe ee oo “e oe os oo & © 5 0 
Malmesbury, Earl, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. 2 —w oe ee 66 ee 36 0 5 0 
Mapleson Memoirs, 1848-1888. 2 vols. ee ee oe . - 80 0 5 0 
Mellon, Miss, Memoirs of Duchess of St. Albans, ‘py Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 2 vols... oe oo 20 0 5 0 
Motley, J ohn L., The Correspondence of. Edited by G. W. Curtis. 2 vols. oe -- 30 0 9 6 
Newman, Cardinal, Letters and Correspondence of. Edited by A. Mozley. 2 vols. oe oe 30 0 14 0 
Pattison, Rev. Mark, Memoirs of .. 6 oe a ee oo im. Bs 26 
Pollock, Sir F., Personal Remembrances. 2 vols. oo os oe .- oo B.D 3 0 
Prince Consort, The Life of, by Theo. Martin. Vols. TIL. to v. ee oe oe -. each 18 0 3 0 
Ramsay, Lieut-Col. B. D. W., Rough Recollections of the Military Service and Society. 2vols. 21 0 3 0 
Reminiscences of a Literary and Clerical Life, by the — of ‘*Three Cornered — 

2 vols.. ee ee oe ee - 21 0 26 
Rogers and his Contemporaries, by P. w. Ciayden. 2vols. .. as oe ee oe oo 4 0 6 0 
Ross, Janet, Three Generations of Englishwomen. 2 vols. . ox oo oe ee 24 0 5 0 
Russell, Lord John, The Life of, by Spencer Walpole. 2 vols.. ee ee oe w. 36 0 7 6 
Schumann, Robert. The Life of, Told in his Letters. Translated by M. Herbert. 2 vols. —« 2s 7 « 
Sedgwick, Rev. Adam, The Life and Letters of, by J. W. — and T. arreier’ 2vols, .. 36 0 14 0 
Sheridans, Lives of, by P. Fitzgerald. 2vols, .. Pe ae oe oe ee 30 0 7s 
Sothern, Edward Askew, A Memoir of, by T. E. Pemberton .. oe oe oe ee -- 16 0 40 
Taylor, Henry, Autobiography of, 1800-1875. 2 vols. .. ei oe ee ee ee oo 32 0 5 6 
Trench, Archbishop R. Chenevix, Letters and Memorials. 2 vols. .. . oe ee «a &e 7 6 
Trollope, T. A., What I Remember. 2 vols. +s ee ae ee ° ee ae -- 30 0 5 6 
—_—— Voll. ww es ee os on se ee -- 15 0 40 
Tulloch, Principal, Memoir of, by Mrs. Oliphant... oe oe ; oe oa oo eo 21 0 5 0 
Verestchagin, Vassili, Painter, Soldier, Traveller. Trans!ated by F. H. Peters. 2 vols. oe 8 O 5 0 
Washburne, E. B., Recollections of a Minister in France. 2 vols. .. a ee os ee 386 O 90 
Westbury, Lord R., Life of, by T. A. Nash. 2vols. .. oe os ie ee ee oo BO 7 6 
Williams, Montagu, Leaves of aLife. 2vols. .. — ee on ee 30 0 6 0 
——_—_—_-———-. Later Leaves, being the Further Reminiscences of oe oe ee - 10 6 0 
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New Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 
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ONLY HUMAN. By Joun Srrancz Winter, Author of 
‘* Bootles’ Baby,” &¢. 2 vols 


WEAK WOMAN. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author of “In 


a Grass Country,” ‘‘ Jack’s Secret,” &e. 3 vols. 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. By Mrs. Campsett PRaep, 


Author of ‘‘ Nadine,” &e. 2 vols. 


ETERNAL ENMITY. By Francis Francis, Author of “ Saddle 


and Moeassin,” &c. 2vols. 12s. 
BEATRICE anp BENEDICK. By Hawtry Smarr. 2 vols. 
MARRIAGE UP TO DATE. By A. Kev Daviss, Author of 


“ An American Widow,” 3 vols. 


DRAWN BLANK. By Mrs. Roxzert Jocetyn, Author of “The 


Criton Hunt Mystery,” &c. 3 vols. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN LONDON. By Curtis Yorkg, 
Author of ‘‘Hush!” &. 3 vols. 


INTERFERENCE. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Proper l’ride,” 
‘*Two Masters,” &e. 3 Vols. 


A WOMAN’S HEART. By Mrs. Atexanprr, Author of “The 
Wooing O’t,” &e. 3 Vols. 


SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. By Amye Reapz, Author of 


“Ruby.” 1 vol. 


OLD DACRE’S DARLING. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 


Cudlip), Author of “ Dennis Donne,” “ The Honble. Jane,” &c. 3 vols. [/mmediately. 


EDLEEN VAUGHAN; or, PATHS OF PERIL. By “ Carmen 


Syiva” (Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania). 3 vols, 


F.. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOW READY, 
PRICE 1s., OR IN CLOTH 1s. 6d., 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S | 
NEW NOVEL, 


MERE LUCK, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ Bootles’ Baby,” “Good-bye,” “Lumley the Painter,” 
“Only Human,” &e. 


F. V. WHITE & CU., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOW READY.—In Picture Boards, 2s.; Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MISS AMYE READE’S 
NEW NOVEL on CIRCUS LIFE, 


ENTITLED 


SLAYES OF THE SAWDUST | 


(Dedicated, by permission, to AL¥RED, Lorp Tennyson, Poet Laureate.) 


MISS AMYE READE, 


Author of “Ruby.” 








Vide “The Daily Graphic” of Feb. 9th, 10th. llth 
and 16th on “‘“THE MAKINC OF ACROBATS” 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, London; HIGHEST AWARD, Adelaide, 1887. 


BENGER s FOOD 


For Infants, Children & Invwalids. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 


“ Really I consider that, humanly speaking, ‘BENGER’S FOOD’ entirely saved baby's life. I had tried four 
other well-known Foods, but in this horrible climate he could digest nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ 
He is now rosy, and fattening rapidly.” 


Retail in Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 5/- § 10/-, of Chemists, §c., everywhere. Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 


ESTABLISHED !865l. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, sovuTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 3lst March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


“~V—aS —_—erreoerneerneee 


H°Y TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, Apply at the Office of the Birxszck Freenoup Lanp Socisry. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, on 
application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Sovrnampron Buiupines, Cuancury Lanz. 


{HE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


| HOLLOWAY'S. PILLS & OINTMENT | 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. ‘The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES. every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Adwvice can be obtained, free of charge, at 5383, pees we London, daily between 
the hours of lL and 4, or by le 
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ONE VOLUME NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


———___ @—_—— 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 
MRS. BOB, 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. 
GARRISON GOSSIP. 
A SIEGE BABY. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
THE PLUNGER. 
LONG ODDS. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. 
THE OUTSIDER. 


By FERGUS HUME. 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 





By B. L. FARJEON. 
BASIL AND ANNETTE, 
THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 


By MAY CROMMELIN & J. MORAY 
BROWN. 
VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER, 
BLIND FATE. 
MONA’S CHOICE. 
A LIFE INTEREST, 
BY WOMAN'S WIT. 


By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
THE M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 
THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY. 





By B. M. CROKER. 
TWO MASTERS. 


By MABEL COLLINS, 
VIOLA FANSHAWE. 








By MRS, EDWARD KENNARD. 
THAT PRETTY LITTLE HORSEBREAKER, 
A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 
LANDING A PRIZE. 
MATRON OR MAID, 
A CRACK COUNTY. 


By MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
A DAUGHTER'S HEART. 
JACK’S SECRET. 
THE COST OF A LIE. 
A LOST WIFE. 
THIS WICKED WORLD. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
A WILFUL WARD. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
THE NEW DUCHESS. 
DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. 
SHE CAME BETWEEN. 
By MRS. HUNGERFORD, Author of 
“MOLLY BAWN.” 
APRIL’S LADY. 
THE HONOURABLE MRS. VEREKER. 
A LIFE’S REMORSE. 


By “RITA.” 
SHEBA. 
MISS KATE. 
THE LAIRD 0’ COCKPEN. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and MRS, 
CAMPBELL PRAED, 
THE RIVAL PRINCESS. 
THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


By F. C. PHILIPS & C. J. WILLS. 
SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE, 


By F.C, PHILIPS & PERCY FENDALL 
A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 
MARGARBT BYNG. 
MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. 
By MAY CROMMELIN. 
THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE, 


By HUME NISBET. 
THE SAVAGE QUEEN. 




















By AMYE READE, Author of “ Ruby.” SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET STRAND, W.C. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” io warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
ari ’ 


m whatever ca 


j all 
Chemista, Sent for 33 or 182 Stamps by Proprietors, 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 


AN D RESTORER TRADE MARK-—BLOOD MIXTURE. 


FIRE! BURGLABRBS!! 


J.TANNS 
SAFES 


TRADE MARK 


DOORS, LOCKS & 


Sep NEWGATE S 


LISTS FREE Me) iele)) 
Fire-Resisting Safe, £5 5s. net, Carriage paid. 


Nov READY, Price ls., Cloth Is. 6d. each. 
THE THIRD EDITION ‘OF 


LUMLEY THE PAINTER. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author 
of “ Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 


A MEMBER OF TATTERSALL’S. By Haw ey Smarr, Author 
___ of “The Plunger,” &e. 
FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Friorence Marryat. 
TWO ON AN ISLAND. By Curtis Yorke, Author of “Hush!” 
“ A Romance of Modern London,” &c. 
T OTHER DEAR CHARMER. By Heten Matuers, Author 
of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” &c. 
F. V. WHITE & CO, 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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JON STRANGE WINTER’ S| 


NEW PAPER. 
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WINTER'S WEEKLY 


(GOLDEN GATES,) 


OWNED AND EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“BOOTLES’ BABY.” 
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This brilliantly successful Weekly Magazine contains each week no less than sixteen 
large pages of specially-written contributions by favourite writers (including from 
hree to sia columns by John Strange Winter). 


Golden Gates is issued every Monday ; price One Penny. Also in Monthly Parts 
(ready on the 25th of each month), price Sixpence. 


A Sample Copy will be sent free of cost to any address on application to the 


Manager, Golden Gates, 98, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN says :— 
“There is certainly no other penny a magazine which can compare with 
Golden Gates for literary class. . . . . The editing is done remarkably well.” 
THE PEOPLE says :— 


“The contents are always bright and varied, while the gifted editor’s personality 
flavours everything with her own pleasant idiosyncrasy, A wonderful pennyworth, 


truly.” 
THE TOPICAL TIMES says :— 
“Golden Gates has in a wonderfully short space of time become very popular ; 
deserves to succeed, for its merits are many and its faults few.” 


THE ROCK says :— 
“‘ Golden Gates, which eschews sensationalism in every shape, including ghost 


stories, is impressed with its editor’s vigorous personality, which extends even to the | 


page of real ‘ Answers to Correspondents.’ This page affords unique entertainment, 
mingling opinions, reminiscences, and terse practical wisdom, while keeping to the 
point of the question. . . . . The magazine is conducted with great spirit and 


originality.” 
THE NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN says :— 

“ Golden Gates contains a large amount of reading matter, judiciously varied, and 
with, so far as we can discover, no ‘padding’ whatever. John Strange Winter’s own 
contributions, under the heading Editor's Thoughts, should alone suffice to ensure 
the success of this magazine, 

Hundreds of papers of every sort and kind have contained 
notices to the same effect. 


Orrices:—98, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


eee oe, | 
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MARY DEAN'S TRIP TO EUROPE. 
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“ Mary, my dear,” said a good American father to his daughter, ‘do you want to go 
to Europe next summer ?” 

“Qh, papa,” cried the girl, clasping her hands in ecstasy, “do you mean it? 
There really cannot be so much pleasure in store for me.” 

Mr. John Dean was a comparatively poor man, yet he had managed to lay aside 
(unknown to her) money enough to give his only child the great treat he was aware 
she coveted—a trip to the old world. 

“Tam afraid, my darling,” he said, “that I may not be able to repeat this offer in 
future, so 1 am sure you will make the most of the opportunity.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, papa,” she replied, “I will drain the sweet draught 
to the dregs, and never forget what I may hear and see.” 

So indeed she did, and Mary Dean’s summer in Europe did infinitely more for her than 
it does for those who are rich enough to “run over,” as they call it, every year. 

“T shall pass this way but once,” said a wise man, “so let me get all the honest 
pleasure I can as I go,” 

But how can such a scheme be carried out whea a man has to confess a thing like this : 

“Off and on I have never been well for twenty years. Before this I worked as a 
horse-nail maker and had good health. At first [ was taken with a bad stomach and 
great pain between my shoulders. I had a rank taste in the mouth of a morning, and 
wou!d retch and vomit until a watery fluid ran out of my mouth. My food lay on my 
stomach like a stone and never seemed to move, I had always a fulness there, as if 
blown out with wind, and my breath came short and quick. I spat up a quantity of 
thick phlegm and was never able to clear my throat and stomach of it. My bowels 
were very costive, and the whites of my eyes became of a yellow colour. I got very 
weak and was always tiredand weary. Even the labour of putting on my clothes would 
exhaust me, and I had to sit down and rest. 

“T could not sleep at night, and was tossing about until morning, and rose more tired 
han when I went to bel. My clothes m2rely hung upon me, for I was nothing but 
skin and bone. During four months, when at my worst, I lost over two stone weight. 
In this miserable st:te I dragged on year after year and was able to do only a very little 
work, as you may suppose. I took senna, camomile, and other medicines, whatever I 
heard of, but simply got a little relief for the time being, 

“Tn April, 1890, I had a bad attack and was in bed for five or six weeks and had a 
doctor attending me. Through the following summer I got a little better, but as winter 
came on I grew worse again. I felt that I could not last much longer, so weak and 
emaciated had I become. Nothing would stay on my stomach, Even liquids, such as 
cocoa, came up as soon as I swallowed them. 

“T had now begun to despair of ever getting well, when one day in December an old 
man whom I knew brought me a book telling of a medicine called Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, and in it I read of a case like mine that had been cured by this remedy. 
So I determined to try it, and sent to Mr. Snartts, the druggist, for a bottle. I had 
only taken a few doses when I found myself better; my food stayed on my stomach, 
I gained strength, and soon got back to my work quite well. I truly believe that 
aon Seigel’s Syrup saved my life, as otherwise I could not have lived much 
onger,” 

“ (Signed) JAMES JENNISON, Newsman, 
“48, East Street, Stamford.” 

Now what has Mr, Jennison’s pitiable experience got to do with Mary Dean’s trip to 
Europe? We will tell you in a minute. Mary could make but one visit abroad, and 
her father advised her to make the most of it. She did so, and it was profitable and 
pleasant. Nobody can live but one life in this world. When it ends, no matter how 
soon or in what way, we can’t go back and begin over again. ‘ihe wheel of existence 
never turns backward. Thus you see what a misfortune—yes, a blunder—it is to be 
ill. Mr, Jennison was miserable and worthless to himself for twenty years. How 
much he missed! Who can calculate or count it up? Are you ill, too? His trouble 
was indigestion and dyspepsia—that old hag of a mother of nearly all sorts of disease. 
Perhaps that’s what ails you. Time is slipping away. Life is waning fast. Why not 
try the remedy that cures so many, and make the rest of the journey a success and a 
comfort, Why not? 
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SCIENTIFIC SOAP. 


An Ideal Toilet Soap. For Delicate Skins—The Toilet, Nursery, and Bath, 


ConTALNS EXTRA CREAM. DOES NOT DRY THK SKIN AND HAIR. EMOLLIENT, SOOTHING, BLAND, 
A NaTURAL LUBRICANT. 


SUPER-FATTED. DE-ALKALISED. DE-HYDRATED. 


“ SALVINE” Scientific SOAP differs 
from all others in the method of its manufac- 
ture, wherein by a genuine chemical reaction 
every trace of the free alkali is neutralised, and 
a bland, odourless cream intimately associated 
with the other components. 

“SALVINE” SOAP is not transparent, 
It contains no resin, sugar, soda, or silicates ; 
‘** Salvine ” Soap is not coloured. No arsenic, 
copper, mercury, or lead pigments have been 
incorporated with it, to please the eye at phe 
expense of the skin. 

*“SALVINE” SOAP is not super-fatted 
(except with ‘* Salvine” Cream). No tallow 
or suet has been mechanically mixed there- 
with, rendering the lather scant, evil-smelling, 
and greasy, without in any degree masking 
the original alkali. 

BUT—‘“*‘ SALVINE” SOAP is the out- 
come of the latest chemical knowledge co- 
operating with the highest technical skill on 
principles of strict commercial integrity. One 
experiment will suffice to place the truth of the 
above assertions beyond doubt. 

“SALVINE” SOAP, while making no 
pretence to restore youth, retard age, or cure 
malignant skin diseases, will most undoubtedly 
renew and maintain the normal healthy action 
of the skin, on which the body so largely de- 
pends for the proper discharge of its vital 
functions. Price 2s. per Box of 3 Tablets. 


“SALVINE” Scittitc DEN'TIFRICE 


eareful experiments. Not only WHITENS, but also PRESERVES the Teeth. 
1s., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. ve 


“SALVINE” cCREA™ 
For the SKIN and COMPLEXION. 


Affords immediate and grateful relief in all Skin Irritation. For Chaps, Redness, Roughness, 
Eruptions, Abrasions, Inflammation, Culd Winds, &c. 1g. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 


“ SALVINE” TOILET POWDER.—Pure, Innocuons, Soluble, Safe. 1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s. In Three Tints— 
White, Pink, and Cream. 
“ SALVINE” SHAVING SOAP.—SoorTHING, CREAMY, EMOLLIENT. 1s, and 2s. 6d. per Stick. 
“‘ SALVINE ” TOOTH-BRUSH.—Specially designed to facilitate the effective cleansing of the Teeth in 
remote positions. 1s. 
Used by the most distinguished members of Society, the Musical, Dramatic, and Medical Professions. 


Of all Chemists, or Post Free from 


SALVINE COMPANY, 3, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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CONTENTS. 


THE Honovraste Jang. By Awnniz Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of “Tuat Orner Woman,” “ Eyre or 
Buenpon,” &c., &e. , ‘ : . 

Chapter XI. The New Mamma. 


»» XII. Helen Starts Fresh. 
»» XIII. A Lesson in Love. 


Wiviiam Buaxe. By Emitia Aytmer Gowine 
Savep BY THE Strike. By Mee Dyan 

An UnrortunaTE Jest. By Mrs. E. M. Davy 
Picture Liestine. By Hume Nissrt ott 


A Reminiscence or Napies. By Frank Mayne 


A Woman’s Loyatty. By Iza Durrvus Harpy, Author of “A 
New Orue..o,” “ Love, Honour anp Osgy,” &c., &e. . 


Chapter X. Burnt Wings. 
» XI. Gathering Clouds. 
»» XII. The Fraternity of the Silver Cross. 


OSLER’S CHINA @, 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
vw snow GLASS SERVICES, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS, should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF ‘‘ BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by pestage stamps for 
éts return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 


The back numbers of “‘ BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 
price 78. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s. each. Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14s. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





16 BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Children ’s Bordered, per doz. Js. 3d. Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ +e a 2s. 2d. | Ladies’, perdoz.  -- «+ 28. 114d, 
: uA 3s. 3d.| Gents’ “ ee 2. ae 11d. 








Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz, 


Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. per doz, 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2s. 11d ; 
ra 2h yds. by 3 yds., 5s. 11d. each. 


Kitchen Table Cloths, 11d. each, 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST, POST FREE. 


Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s, 64. 
per doz. Frilled Li en Pillow Cases 
from 1s. 43d. each 


ROBINSON & CLEAVE R,; By Special Appointments to the Queen and BE LFAST, 


the ee Frederick of Germany. 





eames wegen 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


CELLULAR AERTEX CLOTH is composed of small cells, in which the air is enclosed and warmed 
by the heat of the body. A perfect non-conducting layer is thus formed next the skin. Owing to 
the CELLULAR construction, this cloth is much lighter and better ventilated than ordinary fabrics, 
and is easier to wash. C&LLULAR AgsrTEx CLorm is made in Cotton, Silk, Silk and Cotton, Silk 
and Wool, and Merino. 


Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 160 Country Agents, 
sent Post Free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 & 15, POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

OLIVER BROTHERS, 417, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
TAAFFE & COLDWELL, 81, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 

STARK BROTHERS, 9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 

MRS. NOLAN (Ladies' Goods Only), 39, DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


A Clear Skin and Healthy Complexion is the coveted charm of the 
beau monde in general. This can be only successfully obtained 
by the use of WALTON’S RENOWNED 


KALODERMA, 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to the 
latest period of lifea SKIN OF REAL BEAUTY. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Pimples, Blotches, Sal- 

lowness, Wrinkles, Black 

Specks, and all dis- 

figurements and 


er 

Ae accidental, on the 

Oo FACE and NECK. It will 

be also found superior to Cold 

Cream, Lip Salve, and Vaseline for 

Cracked Lips, Chaps, and other unplea- 

santness caused by the keen and arid winds, 

giving to the hands and arms a soft and pearl- 

like whiteness. To Ladies after the ride, promenade or 

drive, and the heat of the ball-room, its cooling and refresh- 

ing qualities will be found a great luxury—detection impossible. 
N.B.—It is so innocuous that it may be applied to any abrasion or excoriation, 

even of the most tender infant. Price 2/6, 4/6, 7/6 to 21/- Post-free 30 stamps. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, 


FARROW 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 





HAVERSTOCK HILL, 


&k JACKSON, 


WALTON’S 
INDIAN 
HAIR DYE 


(Brown or Black in 
one liquid). 
Gentlemen will find 
the INDIAN DYE 
the most simple in 
use, requiring no pre- 
paration for Dyeing 
the Whiskers. 
tache and Hair. N 
trouble. 


Price, by Tas and 


yn ond 
‘erfumers. 


LONDON. 


b.M. The Queen and H.R. The Prince of Wales. 


IRON WINE BINS 


CELLAR & DECANTING 


Appliances of all kinds. 


e000 09D DDO 
99090000000 
Podomovoloteloles 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. to Cabinets. 


“@X REGISTERED 


y CELLULAR ” BINS, 


With separate rest for each 
bottle peculiarly adapted for 
private Cellars, and can be fitted 


‘8, HAYMARKET, 8.W., and 16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. ; 


Factory: 91, MANSELL STREET, E. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Directors. 
Ohairman—Right Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart. M.P. D.O.L. 
Sir WM. BOWMAN, Bart. LL.D. F.R.5. 
Deputy-Chairmen) poy. JOHN EDWARD KEMPE, M.A. 


LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B. F.E.8. Sir WM. JENNER, Bart. G.C.B. M.D. F.B.8. 
JOHN ASTLEY BLOXAM, Esq. F.R.C.8. The VISCOUNT MIDLETON. 

JOHN COLES, Esq. Sir JAMES PAGET, Bt. D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.8. 
WILFRED JOSEPH CRIPPS, Esq. C.B. GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Esq. 

Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, MP. RICHARD DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 

Ven. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. F.R.8. WM. OVEREND PRIESTLEY, M.D. LL.D. 
Professor Sir G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D.F.R.8. PETER WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Assistant Actuary. 
WILLIAM J. H. WHITTALL, Esq. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


WPOWWAWASNANAAATVAVAAY, 


13th BONUS—January 1892. 


Briefly epitomized, the results of the Bonus show 


That the SOCIETY’S RESERVES 
are the STRONGEST, 
and That its BONUSES 
are amongst the LARGEST known. 


BANA AAA VAAAAVVVVAAAAANAAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAARAAAAN 








Chief Office :—15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 








CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


33 RESERVES. & 


HE Valuation having been made by the most 

stringent Tables of Mortality in use (the 
H™ and H™® Tables of the Institute of Actuaries), in 
combination with the very low rate of 24 per cent. 
interest (a rate employed by two other offices only), 
and to the high reserves so brought out, viz., 


£2,533,078, 
further sums amounting to £90,000 having been added, 
the total reserves, relatively to the engagements they 
have to meet, were brought up to an amount in excess, 
it is believed, of those of any other office whatever. 


+3 PROFITS. & 


OTWITHSTANDING these large and exemplary 
reserves, the condition of prosperity of the 
Society was such that the divisible surplus in respect 
of the 5 years was larger by £53,450 than that of 
any previous quinquennium. The sum remaining for 
division among the assured, viz., £352,500, which 
was larger by £40,000 than any previous one, provided 
a Cash Bonus averaging 35 per cent. on the premiums 
of the quinquennium, being the largest Cash Bonus 
ever declared by the Society. 








Branch Offices:—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C.; 





+s INVALID LIVES. € 


HE practice of granting Policies on “Invalid” lives— 
z.¢., lives below the average standard, either from 
personal defect or hereditary taint—was established by 
the CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY in 1824, and has 
been successfully continued to the present time. Much 
of this success is due to the fact that the Bonus System 
of the Society as applied to these Policies has been 
devised—and in this respect it stands almost alone—to 
ameliorate and, should the life be prolonged beyond the 
estimate, ultimately to nullify the original surcharge. 
By the aid of the subjoined table of Bonuses actually 
allotted at the present division this will be made clear. 


Specimens of Bonuses allotted to Policies of £1000. 
January 1892. 


wie HEALTHY LIFE. INVALID LIFE. 


| Rear Ace 40, BUT TREATED AS OF 
of ] 


Policy: Real Age) Assumed Age Premium 
. at Entry Y 10:0 at Entry \ 50 (48 iy A 6) 








Life Reduced Cash Life Reduced 
Reduction. Premium. = Reduction. Premium. 


syears | 56 311 8 2818 8 0 69 2 3818 4 
10 56 4 010 2417 79 10 7.09 2:35 
15 56 472 6. 2% 79 10 99 2 ewe 
20 57 Sir 8 1443 80 10 I2 010 9 13 


inguished & 

- ti . 

25 57 6 15 10 7 17 82 0 16 4 2 “Denes ended 
| of £40 : 4:0. 





A man of the real age of 40, for example, if charged the premium for age gs0, would be 
allotted from time to time the larger Bonuses shown in the Table as given at age so. These, 
it will be seen, are not only larger in themselves, but each £1 of Bonus produces a larger reduction 
of premium. On the assumption that like Bonuses will be given in future—about which, of course, 
no pledge can possibly be given—a man entering at the real age of 40, but charged the rate for 
age so, will at the end of zo years have to pay a smaller premium (viz.: £31 : 3:4) than the 
healthy premium at 40 (viz.: £32: 10:0), and thus from that time be more than freed from the 
original surcharge. In xo years more he will have to pay an absolutely less premium (viz.: £9:13 : 4) 
than if he had been treated at the outset as a healthy life, when the reduced premium would have 
been £14:13:4. And, finally, at the end of 25 years, not only will his premium be extinguished, 
but a Bonus will attach to the Policy,—a condition he would not nearly have reached had he been 
treated as a healthy life at entry and charged the premium for his real age. The effect is even more 
striking when the reductions allotted to a man entering at other assumed ages (for example, 60) are 
compared with those granted to one entering at 50. (See full Prospectus.) 








8 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 3 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 











ASSURANCE AT PRIME COST. 


One of the wants of the present day is a table of whole- 
life premiums, which, while making the least possible demand 
on the resources of the Assured, shall at the same time admit 
the Policies to full Bonus advantages. The 
annexed table of reduced premiums, which | REDUCED ANNUAL 
are believed to be lower than any hitherto PREMIUM 


published, has been framed to meet this want. | £100 at death. 
Being below the mathematical premiums for the several | Ace | 

risks provided in the Society’s full premiums, these reduced | XEXT | pANNuat” 
premiums may properly be said to supply “assurance at 

prime cost.” They depend on the realization of a certain 
ratio of profit, and in the event of the profit at any division 
being insufficient, the sum assured by any particular policy will 
need to be charged with payment of such a sum as will make 
good its share of the deficiency, unless the Assured prefer to 
pay off the balance due to the Society. So large, and so 
consistent, however, have been the profits of this Society, 
that there is little likelihood of any such deficiency arising. 


‘The new premiums, which are payable annually, are at 


all ages 75 per cent. only of the ordinary whole-life, with 
profit rates, the Society advancing the remaining 25 per cent. 
The 25 per cent. so provided by the Society, accumulated at 
5 per cent. interest in advance, will be a charge on the 
current bonus. If death should occur within the quin- 
quennial bonus period, the interim bonus will exactly meet 
the current charge, and allow of the sum assured being paid 
without deduction. If, on the other hand, the Policy should 
survive the quinquennial period and share in the declared 
bonus, it may be expected that the cash bonus allotted at 
cach division will more than meet the current charge. 


al 





“If HOO Cn Aon WOWOWOUN Oo CONTUI ONT C0000 O HN NU COM: 


This surplus cash bonus may, on its declaration, either 
be at once received by the Assured, or, if he prefer it, be 
converted into an equivalent Reversionary Bonus, payable 
with the sum assured in the event, and in the event only, of 
death occurring subsequently to the attainment of an age to 
be stated in the Policy. 


UPWWWWNNNNNNNNNNNNNK AR EO tN 


Further particulars as to the Prime Cost System will be furnished on application. 


—— re 


NEXT BONUS.—The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1897. 
Profit Policies effected now or before the end of June wi// fully share. 


The New Bonus Report, the Full Prospectus, Forms of Proposal and every information on application. 
B. NEWBATT, 
15 St. James's Square, S.W., January 1892. Actuary & Secretary. 


PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON, 





SOAP MAKERS MAKERS 


Special Appointment 


Prince 
o Wales. 





Baby-Skin. 


N O fine lady or grown-up girl has a skin 
like a baby’s—not quite. 


Most soaps but Pears’ have alkali in them. 


Babies get washed with these soaps; their 
tender skins are made rough and red and 
sore; and yet the force of nature resists; 
there is no skin like the velvety baby-skin. 


Haven’t you seen a girl or woman catch 
sight of adainty baby and break into smiles 
all over her face? and, if publicity does 
not forbid, you have seen her rush to the 
little stranger, seize his hands and toes and 
go into raptures over the pink and softness! 


That’s the charm of baby-skin; not of © 
the baby—nobody goes for a pimply baby. 


Every woman whose place in the world 
permits, and every man (though men are 
not supposed to tell it) wants, in proper 
measure, a baby-skin. Even the college 
athlete is not exempt. Let them use Prars’ 
Soap, which is nothing but soap; pure soap; 
which is nothing but Prars’. 


Weall havea baby-skin, unless it is eaten 
away by alkali. Nothing but soap will find 
it, It may be well disguised—Prars’ SoaP 

will find it. 





Look in the Glass! 


\ E get so used to our faces, we do not 
know how ugly we are—most of us. 


Colour of hair we never become insen< © 
sible to; of eyes, any peculiar feature. 
» What we cannot mend we think of and 
prieve Over. 


Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, 
} which are almost always directly within 
§ our control. We do not know how happier 
people pity us! 


Look in the glass! Can you see no use 
for a soap that purges the skin of pallor 
and pimples and oil, that softens and 
smooths it, brings out the rose and 
alabaster ? 


The secret of PEARS’ Soap is that it has 
no excess of alkaliin it. You may use it, 
no matter how much, you cannot roughen 
the skin with it. 


Health is always beautiful. Other 
beauty there is none. PT.O. 





S 


() HIGHEST AWARDS 


ears’ | 
soapy 


20 HIGHEST AWARDS: | 
London, 1851: Brighton, 1881; [ie 
London, 1862 ; Boston, 1883 ; i 


Paris, 1867 ; Adelaide, 1887; — 


Melbourne, 1888: 


Santiago, 1875; 
g 75 Paris, 1888 ; 


Philadeiphia, 1876 ; Edinburgh, 1890; 

Paris, 1878 ; Royal Military, 

Sydney, 1879 ; London, 1890 ; 
&c., &,C. &C. 


DEPOTS: 
LONDON : 71-75, New Oxford Street 
NEW YORK: 365 & 367, Canal Streél 
MELBOURNE: 484, Collins Street. 


























Rie a F cock horse to Banbury cross. 5 


70 see a young lady remove re dirt and pay 
Tiek-o “Cyllar by altie wherever. she Ve es em 


24 With Brookes Monkey ‘Brand wh which'Wont Wash Clothes! 


FOR CLEANING ALL SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and Marbles. 
¢ For Fire-Irons and Gas Globes. Fora thous 
sand things in tne Household, the Factory, 

the Shop, and on Shipboard. 


WILL DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR. 
The World's most Marvellous Cleanser and Polisher. 


4D A — Tin like Silver,Copper like Gold. Paint like New, 
indows like Crystal, Brassware like Mirrors, Spot- 
: LARGE BAR. less Earthenware, Crockery like Marble,Marble White. 





| 


Unsurpassed for PURITY, 
SOLUBILITY and EXCELLENCE. 


‘“‘T have never tasted Cocoa that I. 
like so well.”—~sir C. A, CAMERON, M.D.; 
President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


OFFICE 


| “ INVESTMENT POLI | 
%, 
APPLE pon New Pnoseicrus ar TECHIE OFFIC HARRIS C, L, SAUNDERS, Goleral Mi 


COLLIS BROWNE'S | “senses 


Effectually net and arrests 


CHLORODYNE, | “isriectast 


Aote like a 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | da is th ly specific in 
GENUINE, Cholera ‘et Ponentiny. 


Effectually cuts short all specks of omg Be ~ ee 
Neural eumatism, ing’ Be 
au TON only plein earl arty ical reports on the efficacy f Onlerodyne rend render rot vine : 
= e public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words “Dr. J; 
rv t Stamp, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubfedly the Inventor af OHLO 
that the whole story of the defendant’ Freeman was deliberately untrue, 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s..1}d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell Street.t 


see 


PRESERVES AND BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 
’ Entirely REMOVES and PREVENTS al 
REDNESS. ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, etc., 
the Skin from the Effects of the SUN, 

“WINDS. and HARD WATER. * 

INVALUABLE FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT & BLOOMING, 
RE pees. “ BEETHAM’S ?? is the 
and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 


Bole Make va Mt BuieTHAM €00N, Guomists, CHELTEN GAM 


KELLY & CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, GATE STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C., & KISGSTON-ON*TI 








